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Fatalities and Property Loss Accruing from Floods, Storms, Cyclones and 
Hurricanes Are Insignificant Compared With Those of Traffic Accidents 


ROARING, raging floods swept down the 
Ohio River Valley and through the New Eng- 
land states during March, 1936. The eyes of 
the entire nation were focused on a terrific 
demonstration of nature on a rampage. The 
newspaper, the radio, and the movie carried 
the drama of flood waters to waiting people 
in every part of the country. Lasting about a 
week, the floods accounted for a death toll 
of approximately two hundred souls. 


During the same week, however, seven times 
as many lives were snuffed out by ordinary 
accidents. Nothing spectacular about most 
of them; no mighty exhibition of well-nigh 


ungovernable natural forces. For the most 
part, they were just the result of a moment's 
thoughilessness, a bit of undue haste, useless 
chance-taking. 


Engineers will be called upon—and rightly 
so—to use their best talents in trying to avoid 
a recurrence of the 1936 flood disaster. There 
is even greater justification, that every 
Americon citizen be called upon to use his 
skill, his common sense, and his caution, to 
help lower the flood of traffic accidents 
which is now killing us off at the rate of tens 
of thousands per annum. 


In the Interest of Careful Driving and Greater Safety, This Message Appears Through the Co-operation of the Following: 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
Gulf States Security Life Insurance Company 
Commercial Standard Insurance Company 
Traders & General Insurance Company 
Gulf Insurance Company 

Blanton, Thomas & Company, Insurance 
Cochran & Houseman, Insurance 

Coke & Coke, Attorneys 

Federal Electric Company 

Dallas Railway & Terminal Company 
Casualty Underwriters 


H. & N. T. Motor Freight Lines 
Employers Casualty Company 

Klar & Winterman 

Temple Manufacturing Company 
Trinity Universal Insurance Company 
Floyd West & Company 

T. A. Manning & Sons, Incorporated 

W. G. Harris, Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Texas Fire & Casualty Underwriters 
Dallas Gas Company 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
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Q new NAME... 


for an OLD CONCERN 


%e We acknowledge complete justification on 
the part of some of our customers who frequently ask if we expect them to keep 
our name—The Ginner & Miller Publishing Company—readily on the tip of their 
tongue, without occasionally finding it difficult to remember it in full and associate 
it instantly with the members of the firm. Then, too, proud as we are of our name, 
it fails to convey the fact that we also are printers. Well, we are printers, in addi- 
tion to being publishers. An unfortunate situation became a serious problem, and 
we found it imperative to seek—and find—its solution, which we now offer. Eftective 
at once, all printing of The Ginner & Miller Publishing Company in Dallas will be 
handled by Haughton Brothers—Printers. Billy Haughton and Bert Jones will be in 
charge of this department of the Company's business. The change in the name 
to Haughton Brothers—Printers constitutes the only change made. The adaress is 
the same, and we are still in our own building, which houses our complete, modern 
printing plant. Our telephone number is, and will remain, 7-9386. We think the 
change will prove to be a welcome convenience to all concerned, and believe our 
new name is one everybody will remember with practically no difficulty. It is person- 


alized, conveniently shortened and, moreover, it tells 


PHONE 7-9386 
you exactly what we are: Printers able to handle all - as v ; 
your printing requirements, quickly and satisfactorily. JONES o 

HAUGHTON 


HAUGHTON BROTHERS: ‘Printers 


R. Haucuton, President; Bitty HAuGHToN, V.-Pres.-Secretary; Bert Jones, V.-Pres. 


3116-18 COMMERCE STREET—-DALLAS 
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Alexander V. Dye 


HE “Gulf Southwest” is an indivisi- 

ble part of the economic empire of 

the United States. Its weal and woe 
are so inextricably bound up with the 
welfare of the United States as a whole 
that any attempt to deal with it as a 
separate economic entity would be futile. 
It has its own local problems, to be sure. 
But these are principally concerned with 
the production of such agricultural prod- 
ucts as cotton, cereals and citrus fruits 
and in the mineral kingdom with petro- 
leum and copper. These in turn fit into 
the problem of our international trade. 


It may be safely assumed that the ulti- 
mate goal for which the men of the great 
Southwest strive is to maintain or raise 
the standard of living for themselves and 
their families. They can do this only by 
securing a fair market price for their 
products and paying a fair market price 
for the articles which they consume. The 
Southwest is, however, particularly de- 
pendent upon foreign markets for an 
outlet for their products and at least as 
dependent as the remainder of the United 
States upon imports to maintain their 
standard of living. For it must not be 
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Recovery Dividends for 
the Southwest 


By ALEXANDER V. DYE, Director 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce™ 


forgotten that to maintain the standard 
of living in this country imports are 
necessary as well as exports. 
Inescapable Imports 
We import goods which other countries 


produce either cheaper than we do or 


because we do not produce them at all, 
or in quantities insufficient for our needs. 
Each country in the world has developed 
certain specialties of its own. In Argen- 
tina, for instance, the cattle stay out 
doors the year ’round. The summers are 
hot—but not too hot. The winters are 
cold—but not too cold. Centuries and 
generations of cattle which have been ex- 
posed to the cold winds of winter and 
insect bites in the summer have devel- 
oped thick hides which now form a com- 
mercial asset in the form of so-called 
“heavy duty” hides for leather belting, 
harness, sole leather, etc. So we import 
those hides in spite of the great produc- 
tion of hides in this country and an im- 
port duty of ten per cent. 

We do not produce a pound of rubber 
in the United States, and yet rubber is 
necessary to maintain our standard of 
living. Without rubber there would be no 
automobiles, and the beautiful white rib- 
bons of highways throughout the South- 
west would be futile. There would be no 
hot water bottles to ease the pains of the 
sick nor even a milk bottle for the baby 
when it cries in the night. The “Great 
Southwest” seems as much habituated to 
tin cans as the rest of the country, if not 
more so. But without the importation of 
tin there would be no tin cans for the 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: Written especially for Southwest 
Business. 


conservation and transportation of fruits, 
food and oil. I believe the men of the 
Southwest like their coffee as well as the 
rest of the world. But without importa- 
tion there would be no coffee—nor even 
tea or chocolate. Silk-clad ladies are as 
prevalent in the Southwest as elsewhere 
and both they and we would greatly miss 
the importation of silk. 


Must Maintain Exports 

The importation of these things, how- 
ever, forms only part of the picture, and 
more important is the maintenance of the 
export market for the things the South- 
west produces. To keep the market of the 
world open for cotton and other products, 
we must allow other nations to export to 
the United States. And when we allow 
the importation of things which might be 
produced in this country we have pro- 
tests coming into Washington that we 
are permitting competition with our own 
factories and reducing the standard of 
living of our own workmen to the stand- 
ard of living prevailing in other coun- 
tries. On the other hand, if the market 
is not kept open, the standard of living 
for the producer of cotton (or oil, or 
citrus fruits) must be lowered. That is 
the problem which faces the Nation and 
in which the Southwest is vitally con- 
cerned. 

The standard of living in the South- 
west has been reviving since the depres- 
sion, as is indicated in the following 
statistics. 

In 1935, according to the Census of 
Business of the Bureau of the Census, the 
approximately six million people of Texas 
spent more than one and a quarter bil- 


(Continued on Page 18) 




















EVEN hundred feet below the 
earth’s surface in Van Zandt Coun- 
ty, sixty-nine miles from Dallas, 
scores of miners toil in a vast white 
chamber whose crystalline walls, ceiling 
and floor reflect every beam of light 
from the clusters of incandescent lamps. 

Their story is a sequel to the history 
of what is perhaps Texas’ oldest indus- 
try. Their work meets a need which has 
been one of man’s greatest problems 
since the Neanderthal hunter, crunching 
marrow from the thigh bone of a mam- 
moth, growled for salt over a smoky 
camp fire in Northern France when ice 
of the last glacial epoch sheathed most 
of the rest of Europe. From the dawn 
of history, salt has been one of man’s 
prime needs. Salt, one of the basic re- 
quirements of civilization, even today 
serves as a medium of exchange in Cen- 
tral Africa. 

The Texas chapter in the immemorial 
story of salt began countless years be- 
fore the Spaniards explored East Texas. 
A series of great salt domes underlies 
Van Zandt, Smith and Anderson and oth- 
er East Texas counties. One of the prin- 
cipal sources of salt for the Indians was 
a salt dome in what is now Van Zandt 
County, at a point first known to white 
men as Jordan’s Saline. 


Worked for Centuries 
This great salt dome, underlying a 
sandy plain at the northern end of the 
Spanish grants, had been worked by the 
Red Men for unknown centuries before 
the encroachment of white warriors. The 


surface of this sandy plain was dotted 
with springs and even creeks which ran 
saline water. 


Conquest of the frontier began in 
earnest at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century. Pioneers required salt just as 
the Indians had, and a source of supply 
near at hand saved long and dangerous 
journeys to the trading post, where a 
small supply of the precious commodity 
could be had only at the price of many 
hard-won pelts or buffalo hides. The 
frontiersmen began making salt at Jor- 
dan’s Saline (later changed to Grand 
Saline) as early as 1845. The operations 
there became of great importance dur- 
ing the Civil War, when the entire South 
was suffering for lack of salt. 

Commercial plants for production of 
salt were established at Grand Saline 
after the Civil War, and became the nu- 
cleus for the big industry there today. 
The Grand Saline salt plant today is the 
only one in the South or Southwest which 
employs both the rock mining and evap- 
oration processes. There is only one 
other rock salt mine in Texas, located at 
Hockley in Southeast Texas. 


Mule-Powered Pump 

The story of Grand Saline’s commer- 
cial development dates from those small 
evaporation plants established shortly 
after the Civil War. S. Q. Richardson’s 
plant was established in 1859. Wells were 
sunk into the mountain of salt, the peak 
of which is some 200 feet below the sur- 
face, and the salt was brought up dis- 


solved in water. Richardson’s pump was 
operated by a mule and treadmill. 

When the Texas and Pacific Railroad 
was constructed through Grand Saline, 
Mr. Richardson built another plant near 
the railroad and used steam for his oper- 
ations. He enlarged the plant to a daily 
capacity of 600 barrels (250 pounds each) 
in 1900, and it was operated as the Grand 
Saline Salt Works until 1919. 

The first plant for steam operation was 
erected by a Major Parsons, however, and 
several other plants were erected near 
his. These were later absorbed by B. W. 
Carrington & Co. 

The Morton Salt Co., synonymous with 
the slogan, “When It Rains It Pours,” 
began Texas operations in 1920. It found 
that the Grand Saline salt deposits were 
of as high quality as could be found in 
North America. It began extending its 
Grand Saline holdings and finally pur- 
chased B. W. Carrington & Co. Today 
the Morton Co. is sole operator of Texas’ 
greatest salt dome, and Texas salt is sold 
throughout the South and Southwest. 

Headquarters in Dallas 

Southwest headquarters of the com- 
pany are in Dallas, with Charles E. Gil- 
pin as Southwestern district manager. 
The Grand Saline operations are directed 
from the central offices of the company 
in Chicago. S. H. Lee is production man- 
ager for the Grand Saline works, and 
B. W. Carrington, one of the pioneers in 
the Texas salt industry, is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Morton Company. 

Grand Saline’s mountain of salt is in 
much purer form than the salt deposits 
of other sections. Its purity test is ninety- 
nine and one-half per cent, and the Mor- 
ton Company, operating in Califonia, 
Michigan, Kansas, New York, Utah and 
Texas, describes the Grand Saline salt 
deposits as “of much higher quality than 
those found in other states.” 

The Morton Company nearly ten 
years ago decided to augment its well 
production of salt with rock mining. The 


Grand Saline deposit had been definitely 
proved to be approximately one and a 
quarter miles in diameter and of unknown 
depth. Wells have been sunk into the 
salt for a thousand feet or more without 
reaching the bottom of the underground 
mountain. 

To begin rock salt mining a shaft had 
to be sunk which would not interfere 
with the brine-producing wells. The exact 
nature of the underground mountain of 
salt was unknown to engineers. Geolo- 
gists did not know how the mountain of 
pure crystal salt, solid as Gibraltar and 
hard as rock, was thrust up through 
strata of rock and earth. They did know 
that oil is frequently found near these 
salt domes; the big Van oil field of East 
Texas is only a few miles from Grand 
Saline; and the Morton Company mines 
lignite coal only a short distance from 
its salt mine. 

Difficult Operations 

Underground lakes of salt water above 
the Grand Saline dome, quicksand and 
frequent cave-ins made sinking of the 
Morton Company’s shaft a long and dif- 
ficult process. After one and one-half 
years of work, requiring the greatest en- 
gineering skill, the shaft was completed, 
piercing the earth to a depth of 700 feet. 
The shaft is thirteen and a half feet in 
diameter, and workers are lowered down 
it in an elevator. The shaft empties into 
a vast chamber, several hundred feet in 
length, some 100 feet wide, and with a 
ceiling ninety feet high in places. 

The Morton Company describes its 
Kleer mine at Grand Saline as the “new- 
est and best equipped salt mine in the 
United States.” 

Workers in the mine have no fears for 
their safety, despite their terrifying 


Mountains of refined salt, obtained by evaporation, in 
the Grand Saline refinery. For proportion note the 
figure of the man in the lower right foreground 
(below). Seven hundred feet down in the earth is the 
main chamber of the vast crystalline Kleer mine (oppo- 


site page). 
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After the rock salt has been blasted from the walls 
miners break it into movable pieces (above). Com- 
pressed air drills cut into the white rock preparatory 
to a dynamite blast (right). 


depth in the earth. The quick sand and 
water which made sinking of the shaft 
so difficult have been sealed out with 
concrete reinforcing walls, four feet thick 
and with cassions, hot tar and steel. 
There are no gases such as collect in 
coal mines, and there is nothing cleaner 
than a salt mine. Salt dust may fill the 
air of the chamber and make work un- 
pleasant after blasting, but there is no 
danger attached to the operations. 

The Kleer works have a complete mine 
conveyance system, electric lighting and 
electric hoists. The beauty of the vast 
mine is frequently likened to that of the 
world-famed Carlsbad Caverns of New 
Mexico. 

Salt Supports Ceiling 

No timbers are necessary in the salt 
mine. The miners simply leave columns 
of rock salt to support the roof. The 
salt is simply blasted loose and broken 
into smaller pieces with compressed air 
drills, picks and sledges. It is dragged 
into a huge hopper, which in turn 
empties it into the electric crusher from 
which it is lifted to the surface in big 
buckets. 

From the time the salt is dislodged 
with an undercutting machine and a 
dynamite blast until it reaches the food 
it is to flavor it is not touched by hand. 

When the salt is raised to the mouth 
of the mine shaft it is dumped into an- 
other crusher. From this it comes in the 
size of walnut shaped rocks, fed into a 
big conveyor belt into the refining plant. 
As the salt nuggets pass through an in- 
clined tunnel, “pickers” remove all rocks 
which are not pure white. The culled salt 
rocks are lifted by another conveyor to 
the top of the five-story refining plant. 
Belts and machinery carry the salt down- 
ward through the intricate process by 
which it is made ready for packaging. 
Electrically shaken screens of various 


sized meshes in the separator machines 
assort the salt by size. Some of it is left 
in rocks three quarters of an inch in di- 
ameter, while other is ground into fine 
dust. 

Industry’s Demands Heavy 

A large portion of the salt production 
goes for industrial uses. It is a food 
preservative; it is used in curing hides, 
meat and fish; ice cream manufacture 
and refrigeration require large quanti- 
ties; dairy and poultry industries con- 
sume seventeen per cent of the total pro- 
duction; coarse-grained crystals are used 
by oil refineries; chemistry has countless 
needs for salt. 

Some of the salt used for industrial 
purposes is taken “raw” as it comes from 
the mine shaft and loaded directly into 
railroad cars. The other varying quali- 
ties of salt are taken from the different 
meshed separators into storage bins until 
needed for packaging. 

Table salt requires delicate refinements 
from the dome rock. The rock must be 
crushed into crystals which will pour 
through table shakers. Air pressure 
boxes are then used to mix salt with 
chemical to prevent its caking in damp 
weather, and to provide the iodine which 
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the American Medical Association rec- 
ommends. 

Packaging of the salt is done com- 
pletely by machinery. The machines not 
only box the salt but paste labels on the 
cartons and varnish them before passing 
them through a dryer. 


Primitive Principle 

The other salt production method at 
Grand Saline is fundamentally the same 
as that used by primitive peoples. Wells 
are drilled into the salt dome, fresh water 
is forced down through the outer cas- 
ing to form a brine, and this brine is 
then pumped to the surface. The salt 
content of the water is then reclaimed by 
evaporation. While this process is on the 
same principles that have been used since 
the dawn of history, many improvements 
have been made. 

At the Grand Saline plant both the 
open evaporator and vacuum evaporator 





processes are used. Huge “snowdrifts” 
of this refined salt, mountainous in height, 
may be found in the refining plant. 

More than three hundred persons are 
employed in the big Grand Saline plant, 
in addition to more than a score of oth- 
ers employed in the Dallas regional head- 
quarters. 

Experts declared that the Grand Saline 
deposits can be mined for three hundred 
years yet, and that there is a virtually 
inexhaustible supply in East Texas of the 
purest salt ever discovered. 


Coincidence 


Illustrations of “Salt of the Earth” are 
an impressive demonstration of one of 
the new industrial uses of salt from the 
Kleer mine at Grand Saline. 

By coincidence, the photographs re- 
produced on this and the two preceding 
pages were sent to the Southwestern En- 
graving Company of Dallas, and the cop- 
per halftones were etched on that firm’s 
new Holland electric etching machines. 
The etching process requires only elec- 
tricity and a salt water solution. 

J. H. Webb, president of Southwestern 
Engraving Company, explained that the 
salt water and electricity etching ma- 
chine was installed two months ago. 

“We use the Holland machine to etch 
all our copper halftones, deep etch copper 
etchings and combination copper half- 
tones and deep etch copper line etch- 
ings,” he said. “Plates made in this man- 
ner are etched much deeper, the dots being 
straight down with no chance of their 
being undercut on fine screen halftone 
work. Backgrounds are smoother and 
tone values of copies are held better.” 

This new industrial use for Texas salt 
was developed by Lou Holland of Kansas 
City, Mo., inventor of the machine. 

Countless other industrial processes re- 
quire salt from the world’s finest salt de- 
posit, less than two hours’ drive from 
Dallas, but the etching process is one of 
the newest and most interesting. 


oe 


Steamship Agents Expand 
Offices in Dallas 


Moore and McCormack, Inc., steamship 
agents, have moved Dallas offices to 
larger quarters in the Cotton Exchange 
Building, according to an announcement 
by George L. Johnston, commercial agent 
in charge of the Dallas office. E. J. Mc- 
Lain has been added to the office per- 
sonnel, and other staff increases have 
been made. 

T. E. Judkins, Southwestern general 
agent for the line, coincidentally an- 
nounced a new schedule for express serv- 
ice from Philadelphia to Houston, em- 
ploying for this service four fast steam- 
ers of fourteen knots each, sailing every 
Tuesday from Philadelphia. A new fast 
schedule is also being inaugurated from 
Baltimore to Corpus Christi and Browns- 
ville. 
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Headliners of the Month 


William Joseph Morris of Dallas, new 
president of the American Petroleum 
Equipment Suppliers Association, has re- 
ceived the highest honor than can be 
achieved in his field of business. 


Mr. Morris has several times been a 
“Headliner of the Month” in the South- 
west. He was in that class three years 
ago when the Continental Supply Com- 
pany moved its headquarters from St. 
Louis to Dallas, making this geographic 
center of the oil industry the headquar- 
ters for two of the three largest equip- 
nient and supply companies in the entire 
petroleum industry. He was in the “Head- 





W. E. Mitchell, new president of the aggressive Dallas 
Junior Chamber of Commerce (above). J. Curtis San- 
ford, who matched Marquette and Texas Christian 
Universities for Dallas’ New Year’s Day Cotton Bowl 
football game (below). 
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liners” class in December, 1935, when, as 
a comparative newcomer to Dallas, he 
was elected director of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. And thirty-odd days 
ago he achieved new honors when he was 
elected president of the American Petro- 
leum Equipment Suppliers Association 
and a director of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 


Mr. Morris was born in Hubbard, Ohio, 
July 12, 1881, and attended public schools 
in Youngstown. When he was graduated 
from high school in 1898 he became time- 
keeper for the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
of Youngstown. In September, 1906, he 
ieft that company to become a cost-clerk 
for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany. In 1914 he was elected assistant 
treasurer of that company and in 1921 
was elected treasurer. 


At the same time he was elected a di- 
rector of the Continental Supply Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. He was elected 
vice-president of the Yongstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. in 1924, and in 1930 was 
clected vice-president of the Continental 
Supply Co., still retaining his position 
with the Sheet & Tube Co., but spending 
two or three days each month in the Con- 
tinental offices in St. Louis. When he 
was elected president of the Continental 
Co. in June, 1932, it became necessary to 
give his full time to that position. 


In Dallas Mr. Morris has many inter- 
ests. He is a member of the Dallas Coun- 
try Club and the Brook Hollow Golf Club, 
of the Dallas Athletic Association, of the 
Petroleum Club of Dallas, is a member 
of the Ohio Society of New York and a 
director of the International Fetroleum 
Exposition. 


The Texan most in the public eye today 
is Congressman Sam Rayburn of Bon- 
ham, candidate for the all-important floor 
leadership of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

At his country home two miles west of 
3onham Mr. Rayburn is a gentleman 
farmer, interested chiefly in his blue- 
blooded Jersey cattle. At Washington he 
is known as one of the shrewdest poli- 
ticians and parliamentarians in the cap- 
ital. If his candidacy for floor leader- 
ship did not entitle him to “Headliners” 
position in the Southwest, his chairman- 
ship of the powerful interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee would. 


Mr. Rayburn was born in 1881 on a 
Tennessee farm. Adjoining his father’s 
place was the farm on which the late 
Martin Littleton was born. Mr. Rayburn’s 
family moved to Texas and Mr. Littleton 
later moved to Dallas. Rayburn and Lit- 
tleton were close friends until the latter’s 
death, even after Littleton had moved to 





William J. 
Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Association 
Congressman Sam Rayburn of Bonham, candidate for 
floor leadership of the United States House of Repre- 
scntatives (below). 


new president of the American 
(above). 


Morris, 


New York to become one of the country’s 
most famous lawyers. 

At the age of 21, the year he finished 
his courses in East Texas State Teachers 
College at Commerce, Mr. Rayburn was 
elected to the Texas House of Represen- 
tatives from the Bonham district. He 
served three consecutive terms in the 
Texas House, the last two years as speak- 
er of the House. While still a member 
of the legislature, he was elected to the 
United States House of Representatives 
from the fourth Texas district, taking of- 
fice at the beginning of President Wil- 
son’s first term, and has served continu- 
ously since. 

It was while he was in the Texas legis- 
lature that Mr. Rayburn formed his close 
friendship with Vice-President John Gar- 
ner, then a member of the legislature. 
When Mr. Garner was elected speaker of 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Shrinking the Southwest 


WENTY years ago the possibility of 

a major transportation system oper- 

ating in competition with the water 
and rail transportation systems was a 
very remote possibility. Today this mode 
of transportation has developed into one 
of the largest industries. Prior to the 
construction of the network of splendid 
highways throughout the United States, 
the motor carrier industry had little 
chance to expand. However, with the me- 
chanical improvement from year to year 
of the motor truck and the rapid con- 
struction of highways, truck transporta- 
tion has become an important factor, 
both as to the private shipper and the 
shipping public who patronize a for-hire 
transportation system. 

Whatever results have been ac- 
complished in the way of im- 
provement of service and facili- 
ties has inured to the benefit of 
the public. This is usually true 
when two or more industries en 
gaged in the same ciass of busi- 
ness highly competitive. It is im- 
possible to grasp the magnitude 
of motor transportation without 
considering this subject in all of 














its phases. The development and im- 
provement of the automobile has resulted 
in the people of the United States and 
the State of Texas becoming travel- 
minded. It has brought cities, towns and 
states into a closer relationship, both in- 
dustrially and socially. 

The effect of the motor transportation 
for-hire industry in the Southwest re- 
veals some rather interesting facts. Few 
citizens in Dallas realize that 15,000 peo- 
ple in Dallas are directly affected by the 
truck and bus lines. There are fifty-five 
truck lines operating into and out of the 
City of Dallas and five major bus lines. 
The payroll of this industry amounts to 
more than $3,750,000 annually to the City 
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By CARL L. PHINNEY* 


* Editor’s Note: Mr. Phinney is general counsel of the 
Common Carrier Motor Freight Association, Inc., with 
offices in Dallas. This is the second of a series of 
articles on transportation facilities of Dallas and the 
Southwest. The first article, dealing with Southwest- 
ern railroads, was written by Frank Jensen, general 
passenger agent of the Texas and Pacific Railroad; 
the February article will deal with airlines, and will 
be written by C. R. Smith, president of the American 
Airlines. 





Motor carriers provide the greater portion of 
the Southwest with overnight delivery service 
from Dollas. Left, loading merchandise at a 
terminal dock; below, final safety inspection 
before a truck is released on a three-hundred 
mile overnight run; right, a big merchandise 
shipment leaves Dallas at dusk for West Texas. 


Parker-Griffith Photos 








of Dallas. The amount of supplies and 


» equipment purchased by the truck and 


bus lines operating into and out of the 
Southwest territory very materially af- 
fects more than fifty industries in the 
City of Dallas. The purchase of gasoline 
and oil, tires, truck accessories, parts, 
the purchase of trucks and busses, sta- 
tionery and supplies, and numerous oth- 
er items of merchandise, very vitally af- 
fects the major portion of the business 
interests of Dallas. 

Truck and bus operators believe in the 
Southwest trade territory and are mak- 
ing plans for the future development of 
Dallas and the Southwest trade territory 
in many ways. Recently two large truck 
lines purchased real estate in Dallas and 
constructed truck terminals and ware- 
houses at a cost of more than $200,000. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
the financial and economic benefits of 


the truck and bus industry to Dallas. 
However, by reason of the truck and bus 
industry, Dallas has become the trade 
territory for many communities and many 
people. It has given our merchants a 
wider market and a more prompt deliv- 
ery service. The truck and bus industry 
has attempted to keep in step with the 


progress and growth of Dallas and the 
Southwest trade territory. 
Vehicle Users Pay Big Tax 

Probably one of the most interesting 
phases of this subject is the question of 
the payment of taxes by motor vehicle 
users. According to the reports of state 
officials as filed with the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, during the year 
1935, motor vehicle users paid special 
state taxes amounting to $950,971,000. 
Of this amount, $761,533,000 was allo- 
cated for highway purposes and consti- 
tuted by far the largest source of high- 
way revenue. State highways received 
$522,130,000; local roads and streets were 
allotted $238,145,000, and $1,269,000 for 
miscellaneous highway purposes. A total 
of $147,142,000 was diverted to non- 
highway purposes; $86,658,000 going to 
general funds; $16,925,000 for relief 
funds; $30,773,000 for educational pur- 
poses; and the remainder allocated for 
miscellaneous purposes. 

The success that the motor transporta- 
tion for-hire industry has enjoyed would 
have been impossible without the patron- 
age and co-operation of the public. In 
other words, without the demand from 
the public for such service, the truck and 
bus lines of the State of Texas and the 
United States could not have survived. 

Transportation Revolutionized 

This method of transportation has rev- 
olutionized the mode used in the trans- 
portation of commerce generally. Highly 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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ACTORIES, like planets, attract 

their own satellites. This axiom is 

of major importance in the indus- 
trial growth of a city—is proving to be 
one of the big factors in manufacturing 
expansion in Dallas. 

Each big industry in Dallas creates a 
market for some other allied industry. If 
the market is big enough—and approach- 
able—that satellite industry is estab- 
lished in Dallas. Typical of this process 
of industrial growth is the manufacture 
of cans in Dallas. The can factory came 
because there were enough other indus- 
tries needing cans for their products to 
take the entire production of the can 
manufacturer. 

Cotton oil products factories and egg 
breaking plants require large quantities 
of cans. Both of these industries in the 
Southwest are concentrated in Dallas. 
Other factories in the industrialized 
smaller cities of North Texas were good 
prospects for a Dallas can factory. These 
users of cans formerly had to allow ap- 
proximately three weeks from the day 
they placed orders before getting deliv- 
ery on their cans; production demands 
fluctuate, and money tied up in big stocks 
of supplies is wasted money, so three 
weeks delay in getting containers for 


their products was costly to Dallas man- 
ufacturers. 














Above, the big punch press cuts ends for the 
largest size cans; the girl operator is feeding 
a sheet of tin plate into the press. Center, 
Smiley Porker stacks a pile of “black iron’; 
the bundle on the hoist weighs 3,300 pounds. 
Right, sheets of tin plate are labeled by litho- 
graph before being made into cans. 

Parker-Griffith Photos 


Satellite Industry-Tin Cans 


Under these circumstances, establish- 
ment of a can factory in Dallas was log- 
ical and well-nigh inevitable. It came 
nine years ago when E. Rowse Thompson 
and Louis G. Clemens moved from St. 
Louis to Dallas and founded the Thomp- 
son Can Company, 1304 South Austin St. 
Both Mr. Thompson and Mr. Clemens had 
been associated with can manufacturers 
in St. Louis for many years; Mr. Thomp- 
son became president of the Dallas com- 
pany and Mr. Clemens vice-president and 
plant superintendent. 

The plant was established in a modern, 
fireproof brick factory building with the 
most modern high speed machinery. Ex- 
pansion of the business within the nine 
years has crowded the factory building 
until virtually every inch of the 20,000 
square feet of floor space is at a 
premium. 

At capacity, the plant produces four to 
five carloads of 110-pound cans a day; 
employs 100 workers; and supplies 150 
industries in North, Central and West 
Texas and Oklahoma. The annual pay- 
roll is approximately $750,000. 


Second Day Delivery 


The most important fact about this 
unique Dallas industry is that an order 
placed today will be delivered to a Dallas 
customer tomorrow; to an out-of-town 
customer not later than the 
next day. 

The company has contracts 
ranging from one to three years 
to supply its customers with 
their can needs. A large va- 
riety of styles, shapes and sizes 
are manufactured for such 
products as shortening, lard, 
frozen eggs, coffee, peanut but- 
ter, candy baking powder, print- 






















ing ink, ice cream, milk, and sany other 
products that are best preserved and 
marketed in metal containers. In addi- 
tion, millions of the standard No. 2 and 
No. 3 tin cans are manufactured and sold 
throughout the Southwest for home can- 
ning. These cans eventually are pur- 
chased by housewives in farm and city 
homes who operate small canning units 
for keeping the family’s larder well 
stocked. Home canning with modern 
pressure cookers and hand sealers has 
become a very simple process, and many 
housewives are now producing their own 
canned foods, which are equal in quality 
and appearance to those canned by the 
large commercial canneries. 
Steel Plates Heavy 

Many persons are surprised to learn 
that tin cans contain very little tin. The 
tin plate from which they are made is 
ninety-eight and one-half per cent steel 
and one and one-half per cent pure tin. 
The steel is used for strength and the 
pure tin as a protective coating on the 
steel. Such plate is far superior for cans 
than pure tin would be, as it combines 
both strength and food-preservative qual- 
ities. 

The tin plate and black plate comes to 
the Dallas factory ‘from steel mills lo- 
cated in the North. The sheets are packed 
on wood platforms about four inches high 
and securely fastened with strap iron. 
Each platform of tin plate weighs about 
3,000 pounds. For protection in transit 
the material is covered first with mois- 
ture-proof paper and then further pro- 
tected by a covering of corrugated paper. 
Smiley Parks, strapping veteran of Dal- 
las’ heavy industry, with the aid of an 
unique lift-truck can unload a 40,000- 
pound car of this plate in about twenty 
minutes. 

The plate is kept in a special- 
ly heated room, at even temper- 
ature, to prevent rusting before 
it is processed. The plate, of 
course, comes to the factory in 
special sizes, suited to cutting 
into can parts with the minimum 
of waste. (Scraps from the cut- 
tings are used in manufacture of 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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When Good Neighbors Meet 


EFINITE proposals for Latin Am- 
erican participation in the Great- 
er Texas and Pan American Ex- 

position, the “good neighbors fair” which 
will open in Dallas June 12, 1937, are be- 
fore the American republics with en- 
couraging prospects of enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

The Greater Texas and Pan American 
Exposition will be staged in the enlarged 
and revised plant which was the site of 
the Texas Centennial Exposition of 1936. 
The 1937 fair will be dedicated to cement- 
ing the friendship of the North and South 
Americas, and the “good neighbor” policy 
expounded by President Roosevelt in his 
recent speech in Buenos Aires will be the 
keynote of the exposition’s plans. 

Frank L. McNeny, Dallas city builder 
and civic leader, was unanimous choice 
for director general of the Pan American 
Exposition. He has already assumed his 
new duties, and under his direction de- 
partments are being set up and plans 
formulated for the Southwest’s second 
world’s fair. 

Mexican Trip Planned 

A “good neighbors” special train which 
will go from Dallas to Mexico City the 
latter part of February will serve an im- 
portant purpose in demonstrating the 
friendship of Dallas for her Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. The goodwill tour will 
stop in Monterrey, Saltillo and other 
cities and will spend at least a week in 
Mexico City. The trip will be open to the 
general public and at least 250 men and 
women are expected to leave Dallas on 
the de luxe train. 

Nathan Adams, chairman of the board 
of directors of the 1937 exposition; Fred 
F. Florence, president, and Director Gen- 
eral McNeny joined in a cablegram to 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull last week 
apprising him of the objectives of the 
undertaking. Secretary Hull is attend- 
ing the Inter-American Peace Conference 
at Buenos Aires and a special cable mes- 
sage to him from United States Senator 
Tom Connally requested him to issue an 
invitation for all South American coun- 
tries to participate. 

The cable to Secretary Hull was as fol- 
lows: 

“The remarkable advancement now be- 
ing made in Inter-American relations 
will be given concrete recognition at The 
Greater Texas and Pan American Exposi- 
tion opening at Dallas June 12, 1937, for 
a period of five months. This great fair 
of the Western Hemisphere will be dedi- 
cated to the furtherance of the firm 
friendship existing between the United 
States and the neighboring republics of 
South and Central Americas. It will be 
held on the spacious and beautiful site 
occupied during the past year by the 
Texas Centennial Exposition. Magnificent 
buildings, triumphs of architectural art, 
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already are set aside for exhibits from 
the governments and business enterprises 
of Latin American nations. Many of the 
greatest business institutions of the 
United States have arranged for exhibit 
space. The Greater Texas and Pan 
American Exposition will give interna- 
tional publicity and advertising to the in- 
dustrial resources of two great conti- 
nents. In view of the epoch-making events 
now in progress in South America, Texas 
believes that it is timely to make this 
gesture of friendship as a good neighbor. 
Since Texas ports and inland cities for 
years have traded happily and prosper- 
ously with the great nations to the South 
of us, Texas becomes a logical spot for 
the celebration and cementing of Pan 
American friendship. We feel that you 
as a member of the United States Com- 
mission for Texas Centennial celebrations 
would wish to be advised of the plans for 
this Greater Texas and Pan American 
Exposition while you are yet in South 
America performing such constructive 
work for Western World peace and hap- 
piness.” 
Hull Wishes Success 

In response, Secretary Hull wired, “I 
greatly appreciate your cordial telegram 
regarding the Greater Texas and Pan 
American Exposition in its efforts to 
promote friendship and mutually profit- 
able commercial relations between the 
countries of this hemisphere. I wish the 
Exposition every success.” 

Plans of the Exposition call for one or 
more great buildings dedicated to South 
American countries. Emissaries will soon 
be sent to all the nations in South Amer- 
ica and in Central America. A special 
representative is likely to be sent to 
Mexico City and also to Havana, Cuba. 
Several Mexican business organizations 
have already expressed great interest in 
the Exposition. 

A number of the major exhibitors at 
the Texas Centennial Exposition have al- 
ready indicated their intention of renew- 
ing their exhibits for the 1937 period. 
Other corporations, interested in Latin 
American trade, are making inquiries in 
regard to exhibit space. 


oe 
Auto Sales Gain 


New automobile registrations in Texas 
during November increased sharply over 
those of the preceding month and sub- 
stantially over those of the like month 
last year, the University of Texas Bu- 
reau of Business Research has reported. 

Registrations in fifteen representative 
counties totaled 6,284 cars, 52.3 per cent 
over October and 11.1 per cent over No- 
vember, 1935. Aggregate registrations 
during the eleven months of this year 
were 62,675 cars, against 54,630 cars dur- 

















FRANK L. McNENY 


ing the corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 14.7 per cent. 

In comparison with the preceding 
month, sales in the two lower price 
brackets made the sharpest gains, but 
in comparison with November and the 
year to date last year this year's sales 
gains were considerably greater in the 
upper than in the lower price brackets, 
the Bureau’s report said. 


oe 


Firm Celebrates 

The fiftieth year of business is being 
celebrated by the Provident Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company. The home of- 
fice of this institution is located at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., with the Dallas branch 
under the supervision of Arthur C. Hen- 
derson as general agent, and located in 
the Great National Life Building. Mr. 
Henderson is a pioneer in the insurance 
field. He was appointed to his present 
position in May, 1936. Under the present 
managership a big increase in all classes 
of insurance written by the firm is re- 
ported by the management. 

+ 

The number of chattel mortgages filed 
in Dallas County during the first eleven 
months of 1936 was 80,065, compared 
with 68,509 for the corresponding period 
of 1935. The number of passenger ve- 
hicles registered in the county, as of De- 
cembr 1, was 82,915, against 76,025 on 
December 1, 1935. 
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Neither Fools Nor Strangers 


N California and Florida climate is an 
article of faith; in the North and East 
climate is a chronic complaint, serv- 

ing much the same purpose in conversa- 
tion as neuralgia or rheumatism. 

But in the Southwest climate is all 
things to all men. Natives either accept 
it or speak of it with indifference. To 
the farmer it is frequently an alibi; to 
the stranger it is an unexploited re- 
source; and to Uncle Sam’s weather man, 
with an eye on his distant colleagues’ 
daily reports, it is a matter for gloating 
over. 

The weather man can’t, with full pro- 
priety, make disparaging comparisons 


with his colleagues’ climes but the com- 
parative data available at every United 
States Weather Bureau tell a sufficiently 
impressive story to make the Southwest 
Perhaps 


think twice about its climate. 
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climate, after all, is something to person- 
alize and boast about as in California and 
Florida. The old saw that only fools or 
strangers will predict the weather may 
be just a bit prejudicial. 

Study of the Southwest’s weather has 
been virtually forced upon the region this 
past year, in the wake of publicity- 
stirred interest in the Texas Centennial 
celebrations. From Canada, from the 
frozen areas of Northern United States, 
from the damp, humid coast cities of the 
East, have come hundreds of inquiries 
about the climate of the Southwest, and 
of Texas in particular. Dallas, as focal 
point of Centennial-generated interest, 
has borne particularly careful climatic 
scrutiny. 

New Pride in Climate 

The results, especially in Dallas’ part 

of the weather equation, have brought 











new confidence and pride in climate. Dal- 
las and Texas today feel that they can 
face either California or Florida, to say 
nothing of less favored climes, and talk 
climate as long as may be necessary. 

For instance, a survey of twenty-one 
weather bureaus in principal cities of 
the United States places Dallas second 
in the average annual total hours of sun- 
shine. Only one other city has lower 
average humidity at 7 p. m. Only three 
cities have more cloudless days, on the 
annual average, and only one city has 
fewer partly cloudy days. 

The principal factors of climate are 
average minimum and maximum temper- 
atures, humidity, total hours of sunshine, 
average hourly wind velocity, rainfall, 
and length of growing season. The 
weather study can be carried further, 
but there is little else to consider as 
essential. 

Dallas’ Atmosphere Pure 

Unfortunately, data are not available 
to. show the relative purity of atmosphere 
in the various cities. That’s another vital 
point on which Dallas would welcome 
careful study. 


(Continued on Page 30) 





Three thousand, three hundred and nine hours of sun- 
shine a year make outdoor play a year-round habit in 
Dallas. Dallas’ high percentage of sunshine, relatively 
low humidity, and annual average of more than eight 
months between killing frosts encourage such scenes 
as these. Above, youngsters frolic in the sand at White 
Rock Lake, largest and most popular of the city parks. 
Below, left, coeds find archery practice a year-round 
sport; center, a summer afternoon at 
the ole swimmin’ hole; right, the Dallas 
climate not only encourages outdoor 
play but is largely responsible for the 
far-famed beauty of Dallas women. 


Photos by Dennis Hayes 
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NEW CONCERNS — CUR- 
RENT STATISTICS— 
BUSINESS BRIEFS 





N important December addition 

to the rapidly growing petroleum 

industry in Dallas was the Bar- 
nett Petroleum Corporation, prominent 
independent producing company operat- 
ing widely in the Southwest. Formerly 
located in Oklahoma City, more recently 
in Houston during the Gulf Coast boom, 
the company chose Dallas for permanent 
headquarters because of its central loca- 
tion with respect to all of the important 
producing fields of the Southwest. Ben 
G. Barnett is president; Roy M. Johnson, 
vice-president in charge of the land and 
lease division; Charles Abbott, assistant 
to the president, and Joseph Kornfeld, 
geologist. Headquarters are in the Kirby 
Building. 

* * «* 

Theodore Copeland, Jr., with offices in 
the Republic Bank Building, M. S. Church, 
with offices in the Continental Building, 
and R. J. Byrd have organized the 
B. C. C. Corporation, to engage in the 
production of oil. 

* * * 

Bruck-Sacks, Inc., advertising agency, 
recent purchasers of the Johnston Adver- 
ising Company, have opened offices at 
911 Liberty State Bank Bldg., formerly 
the Athletic Club Building. 

x a ox 

Charles Curtain Company, manufactur- 
er of drapes and curtains, has established 
offices at 604 Wholesale Merchants Bldg. 


* * * 


Frederick W. Gollum, crude oil broker, 
formerly of Los Angeles, has moved his 
headquarters to Dallas and is temporarily 
located at 2020%2 Main St. He will estab- 
lish offices shortly in one of the leading 
downtown office buildings. 

* * «* 

Good-Line Manufacturing Company is 
the name of a new manufacturer of in- 
secticides and disinfectants, located at 
1124 South Fitzhugh St. 

.s ¢ 

The Haggar Company, fourth unit, 
Santa Fe Building, one of the Nation’s 
largest manufacturers of men’s pants, 
has filed an amendment to its charter in- 
creasing its capital stock from $150,000 
to $225,000. 

K * * 

Hall-Young, Inc., 201844 Commerce St., 
are Southwestern distributors for Cham- 
bers gas ranges, with Dallas as head- 
quarters. Branches are maintained in 
Houston, San Antonio, Little Rock, and 
Memphis. John L. Young is president. 

* * x 

Establishment of a geological depart- 
ment for the convenience of its members 
is being considered by the Independent 
Petroleum Association of Texas, of which 
D. Harold Byrd of Dallas is president. If 
the office is established it will be located 
in Dallas, which has more important in- 
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dependent producers than any other 
Southwestern city. 
* * * 

Interstate Securities Company of Kan- 
sas City has opened a Texas division of- 
fice at 726 North Ervay St., handling 
automobile notes for distributors and 
dealers. H. L. Miller is manager of the 
Dallas office. 

* Bo * 

George Jacobson Company, handling a 
line of ladies’ ready-to-wear, has estab- 
lished sales rooms at 201 Wholesale Mer- 
chants Bldg. Among the manufacturers 
represented are Dancing Modes, Inc., and 
Garden Frocks Company. 

a ee 

Marks, Laser & Company, nationally 
known New York and New Orleans brok- 
erage concern, has established a branch 
office at 211 Browder St., with L. A. Ott 
of Dallas as manager. 

x * x 

The Old Reliable Benefit Association 

has opened offices at 411 Linz Bldg. 


Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska, has established 
offices at 1215 Gulf States Bldg., with 
S. Orr Neal of Dallas as agent. 

* * * 

Recordak Service, Inc., of New York, 
operating a photographic film developing 
service, has established a Southwestern 
branch at 1504 Young St. 

*x* * * 

Rust-Oleum Corporation, of Chicago, 
manufacturers of rust-proof paints, have 
established a branch at 527 North Akard 
St., covering Texas and Oklahoma. The 
company also distributes house paints, 
varnishes and enamels manufactured by 
the Passonno-Hutcheon Company of 
Cleveland. 

* *k * 

South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has established a branch 
at 707 Browder St., covering Texas, New 
Mexico and Louisiana. The company pub- 
lishes text books. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK CLEARINGS 


BANK DEBITS 


BUILDING PERMITS 


GAS METERS 


LIGHT METERS 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


TELEPHONES 


WATER METERS 


$213,591,268 
250,398,330 
184,278,763 


$224,017,000 
266,366,000 
197,966,000 


$ 543,860 
686,353 
814,383 


71,623 
71,138 
67,789 


76,912 
76,872 
72,648 


$ 346,709 
430,590 
319,349 


81,051 
80,554 
73,794 


68,832 
68,695 
66,409 
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EDITORIALS 





Justified Optimism 

Business enters 1937 on a new high of confidence 
and optimism. Recovery was definitely felt in 1936 
and in many lines the year’s business approached 
all-time records in volume. Profits were big and well 
distributed. The last-quarter tidal wave of extra 
dividends, employes’ bonuses and salary increases has 
been sensational and has put everyone in a frame of 
mind for New Year prosperity. 

There is every need for wholesome growth. Five 
years of depression stunted American business and it 
is only now returning to its normal rate of develop- 
ment. The Southwest, still largely undeveloped eco- 
nomically, is a logical outlet for that normal growth of 
American business. In consuming market, in natural 
resources, in climate and in geographic advantages, 
the Southwest has every inducement for business. 

It is that wholesome growth, and only wholesome 
growth, that the Southwest wants. Some sections of 
business and a large portion of the population today 
seem to be in “boom” mood. That is not what the 
Southwest wants; the heady wine of recovery must 
not tempt business into another 1928-29 debacle. The 
forces of inflation and speculation must be kept in 
check to give every opportunity for justified growth. 
The Southwest, above all other regions, has justifica- 
tion for almost untold development in the years im- 


mediately ahead. 
ope 


Greetings 


Christmas time has come again and we are sure 
that you, like ourselves, feel responsive to the senti- 
ments of the Christmas season and it is well to 
respond to the beautiful philosophy of the holidays— 


‘and thus will our better impulses bring a tranquil. 


peace into our lives and also a deep feeling of thank- 
fulness for the many blessings and pleasant associa- 
tions of the year now passing out. 

It is good to step beyond the circle of our own 
affairs and take an interest in the lives of our fellow- 
man, extending to him a helping hand and kindly word 
as he travels along the short and difficult road of life. 
Thus it is that our faith in mankind is established, for 
after all, the relationship is one of mutual depend- 
ence, and in extending our meager but sincere help to 
others, we know that the mantle of charity will be 
spread over the errors we have made. 

It is the desire of all of us to so conduct our lives 
and businesses that as the years go by we can feel 
that we have accomplished a worthwhile work and 
that we have helped to give a finer dignity to the 
trade which we follow. 

So we heartily join in the sentiments of this 
Christmas time, and wish you and yours a bright and 
happy Christmas and hope the New Year will be filled 
with days of health and prosperity. 

oe 


Decentralization Comes 


Southwest Business this month publishes an arti- 
cle on a tin can factory in Dallas, one of three in 
Texas and the only one in Northern Texas. This 
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factory is an illustration of what is meant by indus- 
trial decentralization, and its success is one of the best 
arguments available for this pronounced trend of 
American industry. 

The can factory was established in Dallas because 
its market is here. Dallas factories and the factories 
of other smaller industrialized cities of this region 
take the bulk of the can factory’s production. The can 
factory finds a ready sale for its entire output on the 
basis of proximity and service to its customers, not 
on price. 

Each year provides more unanswerable arguments 
against the idea that industry can serve the entire 
country from a few centralized cities. Distribution, 
labor supply and consumer purchasing power require 
decentralization. The Dallas can factory is just an 
augury of the industrial development which the imme- 
diate future holds for Dallas and the Southwest. 


ode 
Inventory Time 


Our most wholesome industrial and business 
growth comes through the addition of those firms 
which should be located in Dallas to take advantage of 
existing opportunities. Such additions serve to meet 
existing needs or to create new markets. 

Practically every business executive is acquainted 
with firms which should be located in Dallas to meet 
existing demands or to serve the Southwest better. 
Many of our most desirable business additions have 
come as a result of Dallas’ executives sensing their 
need and then working with the Chamber of Com- 
merce to cause the location of the new business here. 

Why not take an inventory of your business look- 
ing for opportunities for its own wholesome expan- 
sion, or if the discovered need is one which should be 
met by the establishment of a new business, work 
with the Chamber to help bring it to Dallas? 

There will be found many instances in which goods 
are bought in large quantities from foreign markets 
that could be produced better and more economically 
in Dallas. In other cases manufacturing processes use 
supplies which could and should be made locally. 

Hundreds of opportunities exist for the develop- 
ment in Dallas of various lines of merchandising and 
manufacturing which are not here. Co-operation on 
the part of all will speed up this normal growth. The 
Chamber welcomes the suggestions of its members. 


To All Members 


I feel justified in taking this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the staff and employes of the Chamber of 
Commerce, all of whom have done their jobs in an 
efficient and capable manner and who do not always 
get the public recognition to which they are entitled. 

They are indeed loyal, and as proof of this loyalty 
there was not uttered one complaint when it became 
necessary to materially increase their work and hours 
because of the Centennial Exposition. I wish to frank- 
ly acknowledge my obligation and appreciation to 
them, and feel fortunate in being associated with each 
member of the organization.—J. Ben Critz. 











Business Review and Outlook 
in the Southwest 


ALLAS and the Southwestern area 

have continued to record gains 

during the past month as com- 
pared with the same month of last year. 
While the Centennial Exposition closed 
on November 29, business has continued 
at a good pace. Of course, the closing 
of the Exposition was bound to exert 
some influence, but the business impetus 
already under way and aided by the Ex- 
position, is continuing on the upward 
grade. 

During the week ending November 21, 
Dallas retail stores reporting to the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce indicated that all stores 
had enjoyed gains for that week as com- 
pared with the same week of last year, 
these gains ranging from 6.7 per cent for 
the lowest to 42 per cent for the highest. 
Two thirds of the reporting stores showed 
gains of more than 20 per cent. The week 
ended november 28 found the Dallas 
stores with a range slightly better than 
for the previous week, the gains being 
from 8.2 per cent to 43.4 per cent. Two 
thirds of the reporting stores registered 
gains better than 25 per cent. The week 
ended December 5, these stores registered 
gains ranging from 7.2 per cent to 126.4 
per cent, better than half of the stores 
having gains of 20 per cent or better. 
Week endihg December 12, gains ranged 
from 4.5 per cent to 73.5 per cent, almost 
half of the stores having gains of better 
than 25 per cent. 

For the month of November these Dal- 


las stores had gains ranging from 6.1 
per cent to 32.7 per cent, half of which 
had gains for the month of 20 per cent 
or better. 

According to the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Dallas Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict for the month of November showed 
a gain of 12.6 per cent for department 
stores. For the City of Dallas this gain 
as compared with November of last year 
was 15.8 per cent. The November gains 
both for the district and for Dallas as 
compared with the same month of last 
year are not as great as was the case in 
October compared with October of last 
year. However, this might be due to the 
fact that the cotton crop came in earlier 
this year than last year and consequent- 
ly the cash from the cotton crop reached 
the retail channeis earlier this year than 
was the case last year. 

Construction Gains 

Building permits for a group of twenty- 
four cities in North Texas and Oklahoma 
for the month of November registered an 
increase of 31.7 per cent in value of per- 
mits as compared with November of last 
year. 

Dallas merchants estimated that local 
lineage in advertising Christmas mer- 
chandise would exceed similar lineage for 
last year by as much as 15 per cent. 
Automobile registrations for Dallas 
County in November totaled 1,578, repre- 
senting an increase of 44.3 per cent com- 
pared with November of last year. The 
eleven-month total is 20.2 per cent ahead 
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For distinction as well as sales— 


Use OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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LUNCH AND DINNER DAILY " DANCING EVERY NIGHT 






UNITED ADVERTISING CORP. OF TEXAS 


_ JOPLIN _ 


at the smart new 
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of the entire year 1935. For the week 
ended December 12, automobile sales in 
Dallas County reached 515, being the 
highest for any week in the history of 
the tax collector’s office. New automo- 
bile registrations in a_ representative 
group of Texas counties reporting to the 
Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, showed an increase of 
52.3 per cent in November over October 
and an increase of 11.1 per cent over No- 
vember of last year, while the first eleven 
months of the present year registered 
an increase of 14.7 per cent over the 
comparable period of 1935. 

Dallas postal receipts in November 
amounted to $27,400, representing an in- 
crease of 8.6 per cent over November of 
last year. 

The total carlot shipments of Texas 
fruits and vegetables in November 
reached 2,395 cars, representing an in- 
crease of 67 per cent compared with No- 
vember of last year. The season’s truck 
shipments up to and including November 
amounted to 10,643 cars and represented 
a gain of 116 per cent over the same 
period of 1935, according to the Fed- 
eral-State Market News Service. Novem- 
ber carlot unloads of fruits and vege- 
tables in Dallas amunted to 433 as com- 
pared with 393 for the same month in 
1935; and carlot unloads of fruits and 
vegetables in Fort Worth were 246 for 
November as compared with 187 for the 
same month of last year. 


Late Cotton Damaged 

The Texas cotton crop December 1 
forecast of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was 2,945,000 bales, being slightly 
less than last year’s crop and represents 
a decrease of 19.9 per cent from the No- 
vember 1 forecast, the decrease being due 
to damage to late cotton by frost and 
freezes. The forecast for the Dallas dis- 
trict, however, is better than 1,000,000 
bales and represents a 37.6 per cent in- 
crease over last year’s crop, according to 
a release of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Employment and payrolls in Texas 
during November increased 9.2 per cent 
and 17.8 per cent, respectively, over No- 
vember of last year, and compared with 
October, November registered a gain of 
1.8 per cent in employment and 2.9 per 
cent in payrolls. Cities showing improve- 
ment in both employment and payrolls 
greater than the state average were as 
follows: Amarillo, Beaumont, Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, Houston, Laredo, Sherman, Tyler, 
Waco, and Wichita Falls. The groups of 
industries making better than average 
showing over a year ago for both em- 
ployment and payrolls were as follows: 
building materials, clothing and textiles, 
forest products, and furniture manufac- 
turing, according to the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Texas. 

The Dallas Post Office reports airmail 
poundage in Dallas for the first eleven 
months of the present year 102 per cent 
above the same period of last year, and 
the November poundage registered an in- 
crease of 275 per cent over the same 
month in 1935. 
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Texas Refineries Take 
67% of Oil Output 


IXTY-SEVEN per cent of the crude 
oil produced in Texas is converted 
into manufactured products by re- 

fineries located within the State, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil and Gas Association of Texas. 
This information is substantiated by fig- 
ures for 1935, compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the Petrol- 
eum Administrative Board, Washington, 
which show that Texas produced 391,097,- 
000 barrels of crude last year of which 
262,925,000 barrels were utilized by home 
refineries, the products of which were 
shipped to other states or consumed with- 
in the State. 

The Texas oil industry provides a large 
labor payroll which is materially aug- 
mented by home manufacture of petro- 
leum products through its 197 refining 
plants located at strategic points through- 
out the State. This is of paramount im- 
portance to the people of Texas since 
the encouragement of home industry af- 
fords additional employment opportuni- 
ties for labor which might otherwise be 
diverted to other states. As a result many 
thousands of persons are gainfully em- 
ployed by these refineries which process 
Texas crude oil for gasoline, kerosene, 
fuel oil, lubricants and scores of other 
valuable products which are constantly in 
demand throughout the world. 

In contrast with the oil industry of 
Texas, which utilizes two thirds of all 
the oil produced in the State, are the 
cotton and wool industries which, accord- 
ing to the Texas Almanac and Industrial 
Guide for 1936, ship out of the State 
nearly all of the raw material produced. 
Only three per cent of all the cotton pro- 
duced in Texas, according to this autho- 
rity, is actually consumed by Texas cot- 
ton mills. This means that of the latest 
annual cotton output aggregating 2,406,- 
000 bales, only 72,180 bales were utilized 
by home industry. In the case of wool 
production, in which Texas leads the Na- 
tion, all of the raw product is shipped out 
of the State, none being consumed by the 
Texas manufacturing industry. The Texas 
Almanac states, “There is not even a 
scouring plant in Texas, and it is esti- 
mated that freight charges on grease and 
dirt, alone, cost the wool growers $760,- 
000 a year in sending its wool to mar- 
ket.” The neighboring state of Okla- 
homa, according to 1935 figures of The 
Petroleum Administrative Board, refined 
57,422,000 barrels of crude oil in its home 
refineries, but shipped out to other states 
a total of 136,000,000 barrels. This means 
that Oklahoma utilizes only twenty-nine 
per cent of its raw material against 
sixty-seven per cent which is consumed 
by Texas oil refineries. A balance sheet 
of the Texas oil industry shows that 
crude oil is shipped to twenty other 
states as well as to numerous foreign 
countries. Texas also received crude oil 
from Oklahoma, Louisiana and New 
Mexico, as well as some foreign oil, a 
portion of which is reshipped in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 
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Texas leads the world not only as the 
largest producer of crude oil but also as 
the largest manufacturer of petroleum 
products. In 1935 Texas produced forty 
per cent of the Nation’s crude oil supply 
and its oil refineries processed twenty- 
seven per cent of all the oil manufactured 
into petroleum products in the United 
States. 

oo 


Texas Leads In Oil 


If all the oil produced in Texas to date 
was placed in barrels of forty-two gal- 
lons each, and stacked in a single per- 
pendicular column, it would make a mon- 
ument 2,800,000 miles high! Such is the 


imaginary monument that stands in Tex- 
as today as a tribute to the hardships 
and courage of the “Wildcatter”’ who 
made it possible for Texas to lead the 
world in oil production. 


Analysis of the world’s oil production 
statistics, by the Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association of Texas, shows that 
Texas has, with one exception, produced 
more oil than any other state or foreign 
nation. From 1889 through 1935, Texas 
produced 4,200,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil, which is fifteen per cent of all the 
oil produced in the history of the world! 
Only California has produced more, and 
there oil was found thirteen years before 
the first well was drilled in Texas. 





Congratulations... 


to the BAKER HOTEL 
on the opening of their beautiful 
MURAL ROOM 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION BY 


SOUTHWEST ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7-4939 2005 PACIFIC AVE. 


DALLAS 


















YD ALAN YD 


OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


STEWART BUILDING 
1521-23 COMMERCE STREET AT LANE ST. 
DALLAS 





LEATHER 
CLUB 
CHAIRS 


Nothing enhances the com- 
fort and appearance of 
a private office like a 
LEATHER CLUB CHAIR. 
Our stock of these leather 
club chairs is complete. True 
mannish designs found only 
in the better men’s clubs and 
executives’ private offices. 
Available in colors of red, 
green and brown. 


Specially Priced at 
$49.50 - $62.50 - $69.50 
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Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market. 
Space available in small 
or large units at very 
moderate rentals. 


912 Commerce Street 
Phone 2-3725 Dallas, Texas 


1936 East 
October 25.0 
September 15.0 
August 26.0 
July 19.0 
June 13.0 
May 26.5 
April 11.0 
March 11.0 
February 8.5 
January 11.0 
Dec. ’35 compared Dec. °34 20.0 





SOUTH OF THE DEPRESSION 
Rural Retail Sales by Regions 
(Months shown represent percentage comparisons with same month one year ago. 
All figures are gains unless otherwise specified.) 


1Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas are classified in the South. 


Middle Far U. S. as 
West West South! a Whole 
18.0 10.0 35.0 21.0 
13.0 22.0 28.0 18.0 
17.0 20.0 24.0 20.0 
12.5 25.0 24.0 18.0 
9.5 23.0 15.5 12.5 
19.5 24.5 21.5 21.5 
5.0 19.0 8.0 8.5 
8.0 20.5 6.5 9.5 
5 14.0 ; 5 2.5 
5.0 18.0 15.0 10.0 
12.5 19.5 17.5 16.0 

















May Your 


Christmas 
be Merry 
and the 


New Year 
filled with happiness 


Fakes & Co. 











Trinity Brass & Copper Company 


Sheet, Tube, Copper, 
Pipe, Rod, Aluminum, 
Wire Brass, Bronze 


2913 Elm Street Phone 7-1547 





Recovery Dividends 
(Continued from Page 5) 
lions of dollars in 71,234 retail stores. 
During the same period, over a billion 
and a half dollars of sales were made by 
Texas wholesale establishments. 
Big Retail Sales Gain 

These facts clearly demonstrate both 
the buying power of the Texas consumer 
and the ability of Texas merchants to 
distribute goods. Each Texas consumer 
spent approximately $221 in retail estab- 
lishments in his own state during 1935. 
While the figure is $90 less than the per 
capita sales in 1929, it is, nevertheless, 
$55 greater than in 1933. 

The 1935 per capita consumption of re- 
tail merchandise in Texas was almost $46 
less than the United States average. For 
the Southwest area an average of $189 
was spent, this being seventeen per cent 
lower than the sales per person in the 
State of Texas. Other Southwestern 
states showed per capita sales of $207 in 
New Mexico, $180 in Oklahoma, $163 in 
Louisiana, and $129 in Arkansas. 

From an analysis of retail figures, it is 
encouraging to note that recovery in 
Texas was somewhat greater than that 
for the Nation as a whole. Total United 
States sales were thirty-one per cent 
higher in 1935 than in 1933. Texas ex- 
ceeded this with a recovery of thirty-four 
per cent during the same period, while 
five states comprising the Gulf South- 
west indicated an increase of thirty-three 
per cent. 

Current evidence of continued recovery 
has been available to Southwest mer- 
chants for the past year. Since October, 
1935, monthly figures have been collected, 
compiled and publicly released by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Business Research at the University of 


Texas. These figures indicate the month- 
ly movement of sales of independent re- 
tail stores by kinds of business and by 
principal cities for the states of Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 

Texas Leads in Gains 

Figures which have been collected in 
this manner show that for the first ten 
months of 1936, retail sales in these three 
states were some nineteen per cent great- 
er than for a similar period in 1935. 
Texas, whose increase was about twenty 
per cent, was responsible for the greater 
percentage of this gain, while Oklahoma 
and New Mexico showed a combined in- 
crease of nearly sixteen per cent. 

These figures indicate the extent of 
recovery in Texas and the Gulf South- 
west. That recovery must be maintained 
and continued if possible. In other coun- 
tries during the past few years the pro- 
duction of cotton has considerably in- 
creased and in all the other cotton-grow- 
ing countries the standard of living is 
lower than in the cotton-growing areas 
of the United States. If cotton is to keep 
its hold in the markets of the world there 
must be the greatest application of intel- 
ligence, co-operation and _ technological 
improvement possible. 

There must also be the maximum de- 
gree of co-operation between government 
and business. Our foreign trade policy 
must be based on a sound knowledge of 
our domestic trade. To the end that we 
may secure the detailed information de- 
sired by our business men engaged in 
domestic as well as foreign commerce, we 
are carrying on a series of investigations 
of the problems of distribution, many of 
which are of particular interest to the 
Southwestern part of the United States. 

Rural Market Dominant 

A service of the Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce to merchants, and 








1936 Texas 
October 23.7 
September : 20.6 
August . £ 15.1 
July - 20.2 
June 30.3 
May 17.7 
April 13.1 
March .- ‘ . 16.0 
February . ; 9 . 19.1 
January .- aes : 14.0 
Dec. ’35 compared Dec. 734 20.6 
Nov. ’35 compared Nov. ’34 22.8 





DALLAS—FIRST IN TEXAS 


Retail Sales, Independent Stores—Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arkansas 
(Month shown represents percentage gain that month over comparable month one year ago.) 


Dallas, New 

Texas Oklahoma Mexico Arkansas 
33.4 14.4 31.3 
22.9 12.4 25.6 21.6 
28.3 6.8 13.3 14.1 
29.1 8.6 29.4 17.4 
39.6 23.9 27.8 18.3 
39.4 16.1 16.5 12.3 
19.1 11.3 17.0 
25.9 15.2 11.8 
28.9 12.7 23.3 
19.3 20.5 
21.2 17.7 
24.8 14.1 
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one which reflects business activity in 
the Gulf Southwest, is the monthly index 
showing sales of general merchandise in 
rural areas. This is of particular value, 
as the Gulf Southwest is distinctly not a 
city market, but predominantly a farm 
and country area. For the Gulf South- 
west as a whole, about sixty-four per 
cent of the consumers reside in places 
of less than 2,500 population. In both 
Texas and Louisiana, population data 
show that sixty per cent of the people 
reside in communities of this size. These 
states have the smallest rural population 
in this group. Oklahoma has sixty-five 
per cent; New Mexico seventy-five; Ar- 
kansas nearly eighty per cent. 

For the purpose of the rural index, all 
states were grouped into four major 
geographical regions—the East, the 
South, the Middle West, and the Far 
West—Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 
being classed with the South, and New 
Mexico and Oklahoma with the Middle 
West. General merchandise sales in rural 
areas reached the lowest point for these 
two regions in 1932 when they were only 
about half as large as in 1929. In the 
second quarter of 1933 a definite upward 
swing in sales throughout the country 
took place. Rural recovery, during the 
first year, was decidedly more rapid and 
more pronounced in the South than in 
other parts of the country, sales having 
increased twenty-four per cent from 1932 
to 1933 as compared with gains ranging 
from four to nine per cent in the other 
regions. With the continued expansion in 
farm income, rural buying increased with 
each succeeding year. For the ten months 
of the current year, rural sales were rel- 
atively higher in the South than in other 
regions, the gain amounting to nineteen 
per cent as compared with a fifteen per 
cent increase for the total of all regions. 
In October an all-time high was reached 
in this region when sales, even after al- 
lowance for seasonal factors, were the 
highest on record for any rural region. 

Retail Credit Survey 

In the field of domestic credit, the Bu- 
reau has since 1928 published an annual 
study which provides data on monthly 
collections, shows the extent to which 
merchants are selling on open account 
and on installment terms, the ratio of 
bad debts to credit sales, and other re- 
lated retail credit information. This sur- 
vey covers the fourteen most important 
lines of retail trade in some eighty-eight 
cities in the United States. The South- 
western cities included are Albuquerque, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Galveston, 
Beaumont, San Antonio, Austin, Fort 
Smith, Little Rock, New Orleans, Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City. 

During 1936 the Bureau began the 
monthly publication of figures on manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ sales and col- 
lections on accounts receivable. Data for 
manufacturers are shown for the United 
States only, due to the predominance of 
national distribution. For wholesalers, 
however, regional breakdowns are avail- 
able. For the first ten months of this 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Neon 


Signs @ Lighting Service 
Billboard Displays 


OUTDOOR ELECTRIC 
ADVERTISING, Inc. 


Gene Boeckman, Vice-Pres. 
PHONE 7-8575 


Watty Thompson, Pres. 
2229 CEDAR SPRINGS 
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HE NEW YEAR 


TOGETHER 


Now that business is really marching for- 


ward again, and 1937 is bright with promise 


of greater progress, an adequate banking 


connection is vital. We invite the accounts 


of Individuals, Business Firms and Corpo- 


rations solely on our ability to render the 


kind of banking service business in 1937 


will demand. Resources, facilities and per- 


sonnel always abreast of the needs of the 


day. 


Ww 


Mercantile National Bank 


AT DALLAS 


In the Magnolia Building 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Texas Corrugated Box 


Co., Inc. 
Corrugated and 
Solid Fibre Boxes 


Factory Street 5-4105 Dallas 





Satellite Tin ing out and cutting tops and bottoms 
: ready for the cans. The tops are ejected 
(Continued from Page 11) back of the machine, where another oper- 





ator stacks them to be moved over to the 
assembly line. 

A smaller press stamps and cuts ends 
for tomato cans in a similar manner. The 
big press makes tops for cans of sixteen 
to ten inches in diameter, with a produc- 
tion of 1,400 an hour; a second press cuts 
tops for cans ten to eight inches in di- 
ameter; and another press handles tops 
trained in can manufacture, are needed for cans seven to four inches in diameter. 
to make the dies. 200 ends a minute. 


EXLINE-LOWDON Cz. High Speed Presses The smaller presses have a capacity of 
When a die has been placed in the Sheets of tin plate or black iron plate 
for the bodies of the can are cut sepa- 


roofing caps and other small items, and 
after that utilization has been made all 
scraps remaining are sold to a de-tinning 
plant.) 

The Thompson Company maintains its 
own machine shop in which it makes the 
cutting dies for use on its punch presses. 
The average die for can tops costs about 
$500. Highly skilled artisans, specially 











Printing, Planographing, Lithographing, Publishers press, a girl operator inserts a sheet of tin tel M € the Sedustrial f 

; : nonin a ney rately. Many o e industrial users o 

1818 SO. ERVAY ST. 4-2177 DALLAS _— - ee any _ in we cans require that their brand names and 
dimensions, and the press begins stamp- Baar . 





















































Dallas Museum of Natural History Manufacturers of Marcy Lee Cotton Wash 


Dresses for Ladies and Misses 


Brown Cracker & Candy Co. TEXAS CUT STONE CO 
Marcy Lee Manufacturing Co. 













































































Saltine Soda Cracker, Candy and Bakery Products Cream, Shelland Gray ‘Texas Limestone Li 
' 
603 MUNGER 7-8222 DALLAS 5219 MAPLE AVE. $-1773 DALLAS 2212 S. LAMAR ST. DALLAS PHONE 4-5101 P. 
H —— 
- 4% 
Manufacturers of ' 
Office of Frank McNeny Store Fixtures, Counters and Cases 
Greater Texas and Pan American Exposition Monark, Southland, Long Life and Allied Deinstt eaniiecies elite ns Diihee T 
ACME CREE Electric Storage Batteries 
s N CO. . Coerver & Company, Inc. 
Ac-ka-me Venetian Blinds Vitalic Battery Co., Inc. Cabinet Makers 
915 SO. PEAK ST. 3-2126 DALLAS 4122 COMMERCE ¢ PHONE 8-8166 ¢ DALLAS 4032 COMMERCE - PHONE $-2161 + DALLAS | | 
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NE OF THE CENTENNIAL CITY 
: 








1S 
d the cans, a process done py the litho- baked. 
- graphing or off-set method. Supplies Design Service 
a Sheets of plate are fed through a roll- Most of the big industrial customers 
" er, similar to that in a newspaper press, oe the factory have peg hedge label de- 
‘ which applies the base coat of enamel. ‘“!8MerS and artists, but the factory is 
= The sheets come from the roller onto a ble to supply this service also on those 
§ conveyor which takes them, each plate orders on which it is requested. 
a held separately and vertically, into a The Thompson Company uses more 
: huge oven. The base coat must be baked than $10,000 worth of paints, inks, and 
* twenty-five minutes. Labels are then varnishes annually in labeling and enam- 
lithographed directly on the metal. Lith- eling cans. All sheet steel cans used for 
ographing requires engravings, just as food products must have sanitary enamel 
f a ai Sealine tani aaa firs coatings for the interiors. Some of the 
: va rect prenting, Sut the beta Alpi ted wives sheet steel, or black iron, cans are used 
; prints on a rubber blanket which is for non-edible products and need no san- 
t passed over the metal plate on a cylinder. itary enamel. 
d After this step in the finishing process (Continued on Page 25) 


—_ Manufacturers of LaFrance Flour and Meal, Bran, Gray Shorts, 
“PROVEN QUALITY Hominy Feed, Drinkwater Flour for Bakers. 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES” 
No Better Made Anywhere by Anyone *I1° 
|| | ae ‘ Morten Milling Company 
n ustrial Paint & Varnish Co. 916 Cadiz PHONE 7-3251 DALLAS 
4-5101 P. O. BOX 1134 DALLAS, TEXAS 


1c. 


.\LLAS 


other advertising matter te printed on 


the metal must be varnished and again 








PORCELAIN ENAMEL SIGNS 


Neon and Electrical Advertising Displays 


Fabricators and Finishers of All Kinds of Sheet 
Metal Porcelain Enamel Products 


TEXLITE, Inc. 


2828 Factory St. Phone 5-6141 


























Culverts, Tanks, Garages, Silos, Cattle Dipping Vats, 


and Sheet Metal Products 


ATLAS METAL WORKS 


1201 Eagle Ford Telephone 2-5354 Dallas 
































KENNEDY MACHINE & BRASS CO 
TORPEQS ans URecatinG EQUIPMENT 























Kennedy Machine & Brass Co. 


Machine Shop Work, Tool and Die Work, Aluminum, 
Brass and Iron Foundry. Polishing and Plating. 


3104 OAK LANE 4-6614 DALLAS 





























DALLAS, TEXAS 








6001 MAPLE AVENUE - 





Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills 


VANETTE FULL FASHIONED 
RINGLESS HOSIERY 


PHONE 5-9325 + DALLAS 














Manufacturers of Red Fox Athletic 
Uniforms 


CULLUM & BOREN CO. 


1509 ELM ST. DALLAS PHONE 2-6117 
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LET US CONGRATULATE... 


THE 
BAKER HOTEL 


on the opening of their beautiful 
MURAL ROOM 


* 


Higginbotham- 
Bartlett 
Company 


2514 Commerce Street 


Phone 7-1660 








We SALUTE... 


THE 
BAKER HOTEL 


on the opening of their beautiful 


MURAL ROOM 


HUEY & PHILP 
HARDWARE CO. 


1900 GRIFFIN STREET 
PHONE 2-2461 











FOR RENT 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Also . . . Tables With 
Detachable Legs for 
Conferences and Pub- 
lic Meetings. 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2011 Orange Phone 2-9083 
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Year and Month East South! 
1936 
January F 78.9 99.8 
February - : 86.7 111.4 
March ‘ 100.7 118.4 
April 109.2 117.6 
May 107.9 113.6 
June : : 105.1 114.0 
July - cae ‘ 85.5 97.9 
August - : : 97.9 103.8 
September 112.0 160.6 
October 149.6 225 0 





SOUTH OF THE DEPRESSION—NO. 2 
Indexes of Dollar Sales of General Merchandise in Small Towns and Rural Areas 
by Regions (Continued) 
(1929-31 equals 100) 
-~Without Seasonal Adjustment—, 
Middle Far Middle Far 


West West East South West West 
73.5 82.9 93.9 120.2 89.6 111.3 
75.3 83.6 94.7 111.4 87.0 105.8 
92.8 100.1 107.2 127.4 103.1 114.4 
99.2 110.7 109.7 127.2 100.7 119.6 

102.3 112.8 110.7 127.6 105.4 125.4 

100.1 122.7 107.8 132.5 102.6 129.8 
81.0 107.7 108.9 140.9 103.9 129.8 
88.6 113.3 110.6 136.0 101.3 123.1 

107.0 147.7 119.7 156.7 107.5 126.3 

137.7 148.4 126.2 163.6 116.2 126.8 


1Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas are classified in the South. 


-~ With Seasonal Adjustment > 








Recovery Dividends 
(Continued from Page 19) 


year significant increases have been 
shown in wholesale trade for the West, 
South-Central states of Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma and Texas. The most pro- 
nounced increase was shown in the hard- 
ware trade, which in October of this year 
was thirty-four per cent greater than in 
October of 1935. 
Further Advances in 1937 

With the continued upward movement 
of business activity, business men will be 
faced with many problems arising from 
their efforts to secure a share of the 
recovery. In arriving at an answer to 
many of these problems the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce hopes 
to supply facts that will be of assistance. 

Present indications are that holiday 
trade for 1936 has exceeded any similar 
season since 1929 and in some lines of 
trade went beyond the high level reached 
in that year. It is also felt in most quar- 
ters that the splendid advances made in 
1936 will continue through the coming 
year. In this increase the Southwest has 
been particularly favored, and the outlook 
for Southwestern industry, agriculture 
and trade is encouraging. 
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Dallas’ Government Costs 


The per capita cost of operation and 
maintenance of general departments of 
city government of Dallas, Texas, was 
$21.17 in 1935 compared with $19.55 in 
the previous year, according to a report 
released by Director William L. Austin 
of the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. 

Payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of general departments, including 
schools, amounted to $5,886,120. In ad- 
dition, payments for operation and main- 
tenance of public service enterprises 
(waterworks) amounted to $478,163; in- 
terest on dept, $1,679,051, and capital 
outlays, $1,496,830. 

The gross debt outstanding at the close 
of the fiscal year was $40,248,788, or 
$144.78 per capita, comprising $39,623,- 
500 funded or fixed debt, and $625,288 
warrants. Of this amount $8,839,000 was 
incurred for waterworks. The net funded 
or fixed debt (total less sinking fund 
assets) was $37,776,895, or $135.89 per 
capita. In 1934 the per capita debt was 


$128.79, and in 1926, $93.70. A bond issue 
for park improvements accounts for the 
increase in debt for 1935 over 1934. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Dallas subject to ad valorem taxes for 
city corporation was $278,859,000, or 
$1,003 per capita. The levy for all pur- 
poses was $9,914,097, of which $6,679,904 
was levied for the city corporation in- 
cluding schools; $1,454,223 for the State, 
and $1,779,970 for the county. The per 
capita tax levy for all purposes was 
$35.66 in 1935; $34.11 in 1934, and $34.35 
in 1926. 
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Boyd Bros. To Sell De Sotos 

















Announcement has been made by Ross 
Williams, North Texas De Soto distribu- 
tor, of the appointment of Boyd Bros. 
Motor Co. as Dallas metropolitan dealers 
for De Soto and Plymouth autos. Joe 
Boyd is president and general manager 
of the firm, and Bob Boyd is his assist- 
ant. Joe Boyd has been in the automo- 
bile business under his own name for the 
past two years and has been in the car 
business for fifteen years. Another 
brother, Pete Boyd, service manager also 
has been in the auto business many 
years. 


ode 


There are two kinds of people—early 
Christmas shoppers and surly Christmas 
shoppers. 
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Headliners 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the United States House of Representa- 
tives in 1930, a movement was launched 
to make him Democratic candidate for 
President in 1932. Mr. Rayburn became 
his national campaign manager, and it 
was he who released the Texas and Cali- 
fornia delegations, pledged to Garner, 
to vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt, there- 
by cinching his nomination at the Chi- 
cago convention. When the Democratic 
administration went into power, the vet- 
eran Texas congressman moved up into 
the chairmanship of the powerful inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee, 
the only committee appointment he has 
ever sought. In the 1986 campaign, Mr. 
Rayburn held the important position of 
manager of the speakers bureau of the 
National Democratic National Committee. 

One of his intimate friends is Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, who shares 
Rayburn’s fancy for imported Jersey cat- 
tle. Several years ago an imported Jer- 
sey bull arrived by express at Bonham, 
the gift of Senator Glass to Rayburn. 
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Youth shares the headlines this month 
as the Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce elects 1937 officers. W. E. Mitchell, 
29 years of age, is the new president of 
one of the most active and forceful organ- 
izations in the Southwest. 

Mr. Mitchell has been a member of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce since 1932. 
He was elected a director in 1935, was 
named vice-president in 1936, and his 
work in that position during the year 
made him the logical successor to Retir- 
ing President Jimmy Stewart. His work 
as vice-president in charge of Junior 
Chamber participation in the Community 
Chest drive, of the Junior Chamber’s 
Christmas parties for newsboys and at 
the Boys’ Industrial Home, and his 
achievement as vice-president in charge 
of the 1936 beautification and clean-up 
drive preparatory to opening of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, attracted city-wide in- 
terest. The Junior Chamber’s beautifica- 
tion campaign won the nationai award at 
the annual convention of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
Memphis last June. 

In February, 1936, Mr. Mitchell headed 
the Junior Chamber committee which pre- 
sented Admiral Richard E. Byrd to thou- 
sands of Dallas school children and 
adults. He has shown a deep interest in 
all activities of the organization and has 
been one of its most consistent, untiring 
workers in a year in which the Junior 
Chamber had to assume heavier respon- 
sibilities than ever before. 

Mr. Mitchell was born May 21, 1907, at 
Rosebud, Texas. He was graduated from 
Forest Avenue High School in Dallas, 
and from the La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity. He was formerly in the circulation 
department of the A. H. Belo Co., and for 
the past seven years has been in the cir- 
culation department of the Dallas Dis- 
patch, of which he is now manager. 

In addition to his activities in the 
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As we enter upon the threshold of another 
year our thoughts revert gratefully to those 
whose courtesy, good will and loyalty have 
made possible our progress. Let us move 
onward with renewed faith and courage to 
a full realization of a harvest of unbounded 
prosperity. In this spirit we extend to you 


the greetings of the season. 
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1506-08 YOUNG ST. PHONE 7-8836 
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GOOD DESKS FOR LITTLE MONEY 


Quality Office Furniture 
in the Low-Price Field 


Modernize your office economi- 
Steel cally. Visit the largest sa'es- 
Letter Files rooms in the Southwest. Select 
from the finest exclusive lines 
Built for Super Service | 0f moderately priced office fur- 


































nishings. 
$1445 You SAVE 25% 
el 
Liberal Allowance for — | | — 
your Old Furniture se eae 
Swivel = _ 
Chairs =] DESKS 
= Quality Built $27.50 











~ BY Up- A Dandy Good Full Size 
f 0.75 wards DESK 60x32 Inches 


Office Equipment Co. 


Three Buildings—Seven Floors 
1304-14 Young St. Phones 2-4655, 2-4824 
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Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 
OFFERS YOU... 


a line of Display Equipment designed and 
built to sell more merchandise PROFITABLY 


Our designing facilities are at your disposal 
... No obligation. . . Call us today... 
Phone 2-4144 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


1900 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 








INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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’ INTERNATIONAL } 
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Service 


1215 S. Lamar - \Y WW V, 


Telephone 
7-8726 
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Junior Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Mitchell is one of the leaders in the 
Brotherhood of the Highland Baptist 
Church, holding the position of vice-pres- 
ident in the organization. 


* * * 


Newest “All-American” in the ranks of 
Southwestern athletic celebrities is J. 
Curtis Sanford, Dallas and Tyler sports- 
man who succeeded in matching Texas 
Christian and Marquette universities in 
the first of a series of Cotton Bowl clas- 
sics in the huge Pan-American Exposi- 
tion stadium. While officials of the 
Sugar and Rose bowls wrangled over par- 
ticipants, Sanford stepped in and bagged 
the No. 1 ball game of the Nation on New 
Year’s Day. 

A former student of Birmingham 
Southern College, Sanford came into 
prominence in Texas after but a few 
short years in the State and it is signifi- 
cant that he found riches here at the 
bottom of the depression years. 


Sanford was forced out of school upon 
the death of his father and a job as com- 
mon day laborer in a Birmingham, Ala., 
steel mill was the best he could do. How- 
ever, promoting sports events particular- 
ly appealed to the lean Southerner and 
after stoking the huge furnaces all day, 
he found time to learn the rudiments that 
stood him in good stead in bringing to- 
gether T. C. U. and Marquette. 

The steel mill closed in 1929 like many 
another good industry and Sanford, prac- 
tically penniless, heard of “black gold” 
in the East Texas oil fields. 

It didn’t take long for Sanford to click 
in his new occupation and, again, it’s sig- 
nificant that the first deal he made as 
an oil operator was with Frank McNeny, 
new director general of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. 

Sanford’s aim in inaugurating the Cot- 
ton Bowl Classic is to make it second to 
none, and he says he will spare no ex- 
pense in accomplishing this. For instance, 
contracts for the New Year’s Day game 
call for a gate receipt distribution of 
eighty per cent to the participating 
schools, fifteen per cent to the exposition 
for the use of the bowl and five per cent 
for promotional expenses. 

Football fans throughout the Nation 
say T. C. U. “took the sugar out of the 
Sugar Bowl” by beating Santa Clara and 
that Marquette “wilted the roses of Pas- 
adena.” Matching of these elevens quali- 
fies James Curtis Sanford as an “All- 
American” on any team. 
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Dallas continues to rank as the largest 
inland spot cotton market in the world. 
The Dallas Cotton Exchange in 1936 
handled 1,331,273 bales of cotton on the 


spot market. 
oye 


This election year turned out to be a 
perfect ’36 for the Democrats. 
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Satellite Tin 
(Continued from Page 21) 


The can factory’s assembly line moves 
with the rapidity and precision of the 
more famed automobile assembly lines; 
the chief difference is that there are 
fewer parts to be found missing on a 
can if an assembly line worker has to 
turn and sneeze. 

To a stranger, the can assembly line 
looks as if it might have been inspired 
by a Rube Goldberg cartoon. It is an in- 
tricate nightmare of tracks and convey- 
ors, mechanical arms and triggers. Out 
of this maze the can comes ready to be 
tested; its bottom has been crimped to 
the body, a lining compound (a rubber 
base product) having been placed in the 
end to automatically seal it. 


Automatic Testing Machine 


The smaller cans come from the as- 
sembly line to be boxed, with the tops 
separate to be seamed on after the cans 
have been filled. Larger cans go rolling 
down a conveyor and out through a win- 
dow to be stacked in a waiting freight 
car. 

But before any of the smaller cans 
come from the assembly line they pass 
through an automatic testing machine 
which shoots air into the cans and rejects 
any with leaks. Larger cans are not 
tested, being used for congealed liquids 
such as shortening or frozen eggs. 

Big cans requiring handles have them 
riveted on in a separate process. The 
handles are cut and shaped automatically 
by a machine into which is fed the rolls 
of wire. The clip is automatically folded 
over the handle, ready for riveting onto 
the can. 

About seventy-five per cent of the ma- 
chine operators are girls, and many of 
the employes have been with the com- 
pany since it started about nine years 
ago. Working conditions are good, and 
there is very little labor turn-over. 
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General Electric Plans 
Annex to Building 


The General Electric Company has an- 
nounced plans for a three-story rein- 
forced concrete and brick annex to the 
six-story General Electric Building in 
Dallas. The annex, providing approxi- 
mately 50,000 additional square feet of 
floor space, will be erected during the 
first half of 1937. 

Housed in the new building wiil be of- 
fices and warehouses of the apparatus 
and supply, air-conditioning, merchan- 
dise, incandescent lamp, Hot-point and 
other decentralized departments of the 
General Electric Company and the Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation as well 
as the Southwestern Switchgear Assem- 
bly Factory and the Dallas Service Shop. 
Dallas is Southwestern headquarters for 
General Electric. 

The General Electric Building annex is 
one of the largest industrial construction 
projects in immediate prospect for Dallas. 
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Ideal Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co. 


3214-24 Ross Avenue Phone 3-214] 









Phones: 
Day, 7-2194; Night, 7-2196 


If You Trade Without Seeing 
Us We Both Lose Money 





SERVICE 


One of the Southwest’s Largest Dealers” 








Buy Your Next Chevrolet From 











MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Drayage, Heavy Hauling 
Household Goods 
Storage, Moving 
Packing, Shipping 


—_—@— 


Interstate Fireproof 
Storage & Transfer Co. 
301 NO. MARKET STREET 


W. |. FORD 
R. E. EAGON ; Mars. 














LOANS ON DALLAS PROPERTIES 





Good No 
Terms Brokerage 
and 
Options Charges 





Lire INSURANCE COMPA 


SUITE 802 SOUTHWESTERN LIFE BUILDING 
E. H. DAVIS, Loan Agent 





Phone 2-9066 
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We Furnish 
MUSHROOMS 


You Enjoy 


at the 


BAKER HOTEL 


Spacious Dining 


and Dancing 


MURAL ROOM 


DALLAS MUSHROOM 
PACKING CO. 


Bennett Road Phone 5-3781 















Arlington Becoming 
Industrial Center 


Arlington is the logical location for 
a large number of manufacturing enter- 
prises, according to A. H. Wheeler, Editor 
of the Tarrant County Citizen, published 
in that city. 


“It is located,” he continued, “half way 
between Dallas and Fort Worth, and 
within a radius of fifty miles more than 
1,000,000 people reside. It is on the main 
line of the Texas & Pacific railway which 
connects with all parts of the country at 
Dallas and Fort Worth. The Dallas-Ft. 
Worth Pike, passes through that city, and 
carries the largest amount of traffic of 
any highway in Texas. 


Arlington has an abundance of electric 
power at low commercial rates, plenty of 
labor, and artesian water. This enter- 
prising city is going out after industries 
in 1937. It thinks it should have an in- 
dustrial payroll of several thousand 
people. 
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A wise wife always lets her husband 
have her own way. 









Are You Getting Full Benefit 
From the Insurance Premiums You Pay? 





Republic Agents are qualified 
to audit your insurance coverage 
and give advice that will result in 
Maximum Protection at Minimum Cost 









We Have Agents in Practically Every Town 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fire Dallas, Texas 


Allied Lines 














Music Publishers Expand 
Dallas Plant 


Music publishing is becoming one of 
Dallas’ important industries, through pur- 
chase of the Queen City Music Company 
of Cinicinnati by the Stamps-Baxter 
Music Company of Dallas. The purchase 
was recently effected by Virgil O. Stamps 
of the Dallas company, and the entire 
equipment of the Cincinnati company, in- 
cluding one of the most complete music 
typesetting plants in the country, has 
been moved to Dallas. 

The Stamps-Baxter Company likewise 
has secured the services of William A. 
Seufert, one of the most expert music 
typographers in America with twenty- 
seven years experience. 

More than a million music books are 
published annually by the Stamps-Baxter 
Co. The market is composed of churches, 
schools, singing societies and other 
groups in every state and a number of 
foreign countries. The Dallas firm prints 
books for music publishers in several dis- 
tant states, 

The Stamps-Baxter Company keeps a 
complete file of proofs on all music it 
has set, so that a customer may go 
through the files, select the music wanted, 
and have a book printed to order. 

Virtually every known face of music 
type was acquired by the Stamps-Baxter 
Company in the Cincinnati purchase. 
“Shape” notes and matrices for making 
them were brought to Dallas, in addition 
to the conventional “round” notes. Mr. 
Baxter pointed out that the “shape” note 
system is rapidly gaining headway, for 
the shape of the head as well as its posi- 
tion on the staff has significance to the 
reader. 

More than four hundred different char- 
acters are used in music typography, re- 
quiring expert typesetting. 

oe 

Incidental to the presidential election, 
the “lunatic fringe” in American politics 
took a first-class trimming. 
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TELEPHONE 7-3043 








GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS ARE GOOD BUSINESS 


Well made photographic illustrations are a definite aid to 
good advertising and merchandising, no matter whether 
they are prepared for selling hams, lingerie or tractors. 


We make good photographs—at least that’s what our clients 
tell us when placing repeat business. We'd like to show you 
some of our work. Just call 7-3043 and ask for Frank Parker 


or Hence Griffith. 


NAVAL 
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Lights and Music 


ORE conscious than ever before 
of her position as the amuse- 
ment center of the Southwest, 

Dallas is rapidly rounding out her facil- 
ities for sophisticated entertainment. 

The Baker Hotel’s new $75,000 Mural 
Room, a parting gift of the eventful year 
1936, increases Dallas’ vanity in her abil- 
ity to provide gay and varied night life 
in the interim between two world’s fairs. 

Dallas’ first world’s fair, the Texas 
Centennial Exposition, was indeed one of 
the inspirations for the Mural Room. 
George Dahl, supervising architect of 
the Centennial, and Pierre Bourdelle, 
French artist whose murals were among 
the glories of the Centennial, designed 
and executed the Mural Room. 

Lights synchronized to music enchant 
Mural Room dancers. This unique idea 
was a logical development after the lights 
of the Centennial’s Esplanade of State 
had been made a part of its visual beauty. 
3ourdelle’s bas-relief murals compiete 
the atmospheric symphony of the room, 
just as lights, sculpture and architecture 
all became part of a single spectacle at 
the Centennial. 

For a city whose entertainment re- 
sources include the beautiful, modernistic 
Century Room of the Hotel Adolphus, 
Chez Maurice, Bouche’s Theater Casino 
and other brilliant night clubs, opening 
of the Baker’s Mural Room to the music 
of Ted Fio Rito and his orchestra is an 
event which definitely establishes Dallas 
as the Southwest’s amusement center. 

Other Attractions 

To these assets as a city of sophisti- 
cated entertainment, Dallas adds, of 
course, the Centennial Exposition just 
closed and the 1937 Pan American Expo- 
sition with their luring midways. 


Night life is one phase of a city’s rec- 
reational possibilities; outdoor sports are 
the other principal phase. The South- 
west’s chief gridiron battles are fought 
annually in Dallas stadiums; the Dallas 
Steers are one of the strongest baseball 
clubs in the Southwest; fine tennis and 
golf facilities are largely responsible for 
the great number of Dallasites who excel 
in these sports; fine stables and public 
bridle paths make horseback riding a 
generatlly popular pastime; and White 
Rock Lake beach and numerous swim- 
ming pools throughout Greater Dallas are 
popular summer resorts. Boxing, wrest- 
ling and bowling add other facets to the 
entertainment picture. 

The nationally famous Dallas Little 
Theatre, and one of the country’s finest 
systems of cinema theaters, both in the 
downtown and neighborhood districts, 
provide an unfailing variety in good en- 
tertainment. 

The Mural Room, newest of Dallas 
amusement assets, is on the hotel's lobby 
floor in the space formerly occupied by 
the main dining room, enlarged by in- 
clusion of corridor space. 

Entrance to the room is through a 
circular foyer with walls of irridescently 
lighted glass brick. The doorway in the 
glass brick wall of the foyer opens onto 
the terrace above the dance floor. This 
terraced level runs on three sides around 
the dance floor, which is unusually spa- 
cious. In addition to the tables on the 
terrace, tables are placed on the dance 
floor for luncheon crowds. The seating 
capacity of the room is five hundred 
guests. 
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Symphony in Lights 
The room is entirely modern and at- 
mospheric in design. Its focal point is the 
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mural, “He came like the wind,” directly 
back of the orchestra platform at the 
east end of the room. The figure of this 
mural catches the idea of music, and 
satyr-like, brings it to the spectator in 
his own playful, gamboling manner. So 
with the other murals; each takes up 
a common idea, a thought, or a vision 
toys with it and gives it back embellished 
with classic conception. 


Simple, modernistic design governs the 
ceiling decorations, concealing the spot- 
lights for the dance floor. 


Murals as well as the entire room are 
indirectly lighted. The changing colors 
of the lights are automatically controlled 
and synchronized with the music, rang- 
ing from brilliance to the softness of the 
pastel shades which bathe the room in 
natural light. There are 3,378 synchro- 
nized lights in the room. 


Simplicity of design is accompanied by 
sophistication of treatment. The archi- 
tects, Herbert M. Greene, La Roche and 
Dahl, ingeniously turned the usual handi- 
caps of beams, columns and distressing 
change of levels into natural advantages 
and have made the room appear as though 
it were an original-and integral part of 
the building. 

Direct entrance to the hotel’s enlarged 
kitchen, through a service pantry, pro- 
vides good service for the room’s guests. 
Bus stands in the Mural Room are of 
walnut, and tables and upholstered chairs 
are also of walnut. 

As in the case of the Adolphus’ Cen- 
tury Room, the Mural Room has been 
constructed without reducing the avail- 
able ballroom and convention hall space, 
so vital to Dallas’ position as third con- 
vention center in America. 
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Pierre Bourdelle’s design for the Seven Murals of the Baker Hotel’s Mural Room. 
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Announcing 
Our New 


MURAL 
ROOM 


The South's Very 
Smartest Dine-and-Dance 
Rendezvous 
a 
Famous Bands 
e 
Noted Entertainers 
2 
Perfect Food Service 
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Daily and Sunday 

for 
Lunch, Dinner and 
Dancing 
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DALLAS TAILOR & 
LAUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 
































































Shrinking the Southwest 


(Continued from Page 10) 


specialized departments have been 
created in order to meet the demands and 
the convenience of the shipping public. It 
has certainly been a relief to a housewife 
to be able to purchase daily fresh vege- 
tables, meats and produce for her do- 
mestic needs. The effect of motor trans- 
portation has been to bring the market 
within daily reach of the producer. The 
housewife has also found this mode of 
transportation very convenient when it 
becomes necessary for her family to move 
from one part of town to another, or 
from one town to another town. The 
household goods moving service has been 
so highly developed that it is now pos- 
sible for the housewife to pack the per- 
sonal belongings of the family, put them 
in her car, call the transfer company, 
and her furniture, dishes and household 
possessions will be securely packed and 
moved to the new location where every 
item will be put back in place, including 
the dishes on the shelf and the linen in 
the closet. 
Merchandise Moves Fast 

The merchant now orders his merchan- 
dise and it is delivered to the sidewalk 
in front of his establishment. The motor 
transportation industry has made avail- 
able to the merchant the markets of the 
large trade territory. It is now possible 
for a merchant in Kansas City or St. 
Louis to receive a shipment of merchan- 
dise from Dallas the next day by truck 
after the order has been received by the 
wholesaler or distributor. It is now pos- 
sible for practically every merchant in 
the State of Texas to receive next day 
store door delivery on merchandise 
shipped from the wholesalers and distrib- 
utors by truck of the principal distribu- 
tion points in Texas. This situation, of 
course, is true of other states in the 
United States. The effect of this char- 
acter of service has been to allow the 
merchant to carry a smaller stock of 
goods and does not require as large an 
investment as was necessary prior to the 
existence of the motor transportation in- 
dustry. 

As a natural consequence, it soon be- 
came necessary, after the establishment 
of the motor transportation industry, for 
certain effective governmental regula- 
tions to be imposed upon it, both as to 
the private carrier and the for-hire car- 
rier. The protection of the public using 
the highways and the protection of the 
shipping public were the most important 
factors that brought about regulation. 
Regulation was also necessary in order to 
eliminate certain destructive competitive 
practices in the industry. A majority of 
the states of the United States have 
passed motor carrier laws, and in 1935, 
the Congress of the United States en- 
acted a Federal Motor Carrier Act. Fed- 
eral regulation was necessary notwith- 
standing the fact that only twenty-five 
per ccnt of all motor carrier for-hire op- 
erations is interstate. 

Privately Owned Trucks 
It is interesting to observe in this con- 


nection that eighty-six per cent of the 
trucks operated on the highways of the 
United States are privately owned and 
used exclusively in the transportation of 
the owner’s own merchandise, and that 
only fourteen per cent of the trucks using 
the highways are engaged in the trans- 
portation of commodities for hire. Six 
per cent of the for-hire operators are 
common carriers, operating on regular 
schedules and over fixed routes, and nine 
per cent of the carriers for hire are con- 
tract carriers, operating irregularly and 
over no specified route. The development 
of motor trucks has, therefore, resulted 
in three distinct classes of truck opera- 
tions, namely, common carrier, contract 
carrier and private carrier. 


The first truck built was constructed 
by Nicholas Cugnot, an officer of the 
French Army, in 1769, and may still be 
seen in the Conservatory of Arts and 
Trade in Paris. It was the first truck 
ever constructed to move over the high- 
way under its own power, and was built 
to transport cannon in France. It was 
not, however, until the early part of the 
twentieth century that truck manufactur- 
ing began with any regularity. In 1711 
the United States witnessed the construc- 
tion of the first highway, which was built 
between New York City and Philadelphia. 
In 1794 the Philadelphia and Lancaster 
Turn Pike Company constructed a toll 
road from Philadelphia to Lancaster, a 
distance of approximately sixty-two 
miles, and it cost the company about 
$450,000 to build. Thomas Jefferson was 
the first President of the United States 
to ever sign a bill appropriating money 
for Federal aid on road construction proj- 
ects. However, with the rapid develop- 
ment of automobiles and trucks, road 
building began to spread throughout the 
United States, and by 1934 there were 
3,240,000 miles of state and county high- 
ways constructed and in the process of 
construction in the United States. The 
Federal Aid System of public highways 
comprises about 200,000 miles and it has 
been estimated that ninety per cent of 
the total population of the United States 
lives within ten miles of a Federal Aid 
Highway. 

Isolated Towns Served 

The development of motor transporta- 
tion has also played an important part 
in the population centers of the United 
States having no railroad facilities. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 communities in the 
United States have no railroad freight 
stations, and motor transportation has 
made it possible for the people living 
in these communities to substantially 
contribute to the measure of production 
and to receive better wages and gen- 
erally increase their standards of living. 
It of course was impossible for these 
communities to market their agricultural, 
dairy and poultry products in order to 
compete with the other markets prior to 
the development of motor transportation. 

The rapid development of motor trans- 
portation has brought about radical 
changes in the manner of handling 
freight. Prior to the invasion of the 
motor truck into the transportation field, 
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Merriment is a wonder- 
ful thing, and there is 
no more appropriate 
time for the opening of 
the Baker Mural Room 
than this Joyous Holi- 
day Season. 


Congratulations to the 
Baker Hotel for the 
timely opening of its 
splendid, new, dining 
and dancing room. 


Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Company 


1701 North Market 
Telephone 2-2213 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








We compliment 


The 
Baker Hotel 


on the opening of their 


beautiful 


Mural Room 


AMERICAN 
PAINT & SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers of Paints and Varnishes 
Al. H. Reed, General Mgr. 


Haskell Ave. Phone 8-4168 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








CONGRATULATIONS! 


S. W. NICHOLS 
COMPANY 


Acoustical and Sound Quieting 
Engineers Contractors 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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a freight pick-up and delivery service 
was unheard of. Today both rail and 
truck lines extend this free service to 
the shippers patronizing their lines. 


First Morning Delivery 

The effect of competition has resulted 
in early next morning store door deliv- 
eries to all communities within a radius 
of 350 to 450 miles of the shipping cen- 
ters of the United States. Merchants at 
Lubbock, Texas, for example, are now able 
to telephone, or telegraph, an order into 
Dallas one day and receive the merchan- 
dise by 8 a. m. the following day. This 
improvement in transportation service 
has permitted merchants to greatly re- 
duce their stocks and rely on the dis- 
tribution centers for quick replacements. 
Twenty-five years ago meat markets had 
certain designated days in the week on 
which fresh meat could be purchased. To- 
day, through the use of refrigerated mo- 
tor vehicles, fresh meat is available daily 
to every community in Texas. The motor 
transportation system has, therefore, 
made it possible for the merchants in all 
the smaller cities and towns to carry an 
up-to-date and a fresh supply of mer- 
chandise. 

The United States Government has rec- 
ognized the importance of motor trans- 
portation in the development of our 
major defense system. Motor trucks are 
rapidly replacing other modes of trans- 
portation used by the army. Field artil- 
lery and cavalry units have been motor- 
ized. The 36th Division, a National Guard 
Division of the State of Texas, moves ap- 
proximately four thousand men and their 
equipment to the annual encampment at 
Palacios, Texas, every year by motor 
truck. 

The motor transportation industry is 
in its infancy. The owners and operators 
of motor bus and truck lines in the 
United States believe in the industry, and 
have great hopes and expectations for 
the future. They realize that as long as 
the motor carrier for-hire industry can 
render the prompt, efficient service now 
demanded and required of the shipping 
public, this industry will continue to ex- 
perience the rapid growth and success 
afforded to it in the past. The possibili- 
ties of motor transportation are unlim- 
ited. A continued improvement will be 
beneficial to every community in this 
Nation, and the leaders of the industry 
confidently predict an increased efficiency 
and a better service to the public at 
large. 

>< 


Dallas Leads In 
Bank Debits 


Dallas’ banking volume consistently led 
all other cities during 1936. In the first 
ten months of the year, debits to indi- 
vidual accounts in Dallas compared as 


follows with the totals of other major 


cities: 
Dallas, $2,164,902,000 (billions). 
Houston, $1,799,504,000 (billions). 
Fort Worth, $738,678,000 (millions). 
San Antonio, $622,612,000 (millions). 
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We Salute 


Our Neighbor and Friend 


The Baker 
Hotel 

For Their New 

Mural Ball 


Room Just 
Opened. 


+ + 


Known from coast to coast 


for Excellent Food. 





“Chi ———— 
Golden Pheasant 


Restaurant 


1417 Commerce St. @ Phone 2-2611 


One Half Block East of Baker and 
Adolphus Hotels 


PAUL C. BATHIAS, Proprietor 























We, Too, Congratulate... 


THE BAKER HOTEL 


on the opening of their 


magnificent 


MURAL ROOM 


McCLURE 
ELECTRIC CO. 


4104 Live Oak St. Phone 8-4177 
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Dallas, Texas Jan. 1, 1937 


South’s Premier 
football classic 


THE 
COTTON BOWL 


T.C.U. 


MARQUETTE 


Auspices 
Cotton Bowl 
Athletic Association 


Baker Hotel 


































Congratulations to 


THE BAKER HOTEL 


For the Marvelous Improvements 
and Greater Facilities to Serve 
























Painting 


By 


J. R. SANFORD 


4006 HOLLAND PHONE 5-0855 













Congratulations to 


THE BAKER HOTEL 


& 
Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce 















Neither Fools Nor Strangers 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Cities for comparisons were selected 
for regional distribution rather than in 
an attempt to disparage. Data are com- 
parative since a.l records are maintained 
under rules laid down by the United 
States Weather Bureau. The only weak- 
nesses in the comparative data are in the 
variation of periods for which weather 
records are available. Cities included in 
this superficial survey were Dallas, St. 
Louis, San Diego, Galveston, Denver, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, New York, Salt Lake 
City, Philadelphia, Madison, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Portland, La Crosse, Hous- 
ton, Minneapolis, Boston, Birmingham, 
Kanses City, San Francisco and Mem- 
phis. 

“It isn’t the heat—it’s the humidity” 
is a stock explanation of the weather in 
the streets, so relative humidity is a good 
point with which to begin climatic argu- 
ments. Humidity is the measure of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere; the lower the 
humidity the drier the atmosphere and 
the more healthful the climate; the high- 
er the humidity the more surcharged the 
atmosphere becomes with moisture and 
the more accentuated is either heat or 
cold. 

Dallas Has Low Humidity 


Weather bureaus record relative hu- 
midity for morning, noon and night. At 
the Dallas bureau the average relative 
humidity at 7 a. m. is seventy-eight per 
cent—relatively high, but too early for 
the effects of the sun to be felt. By noon 
in Dallas the relative humidity figure 
has dropped to fifty-three per cent; by 
7 p. m. to forty-nine. And by 7 p. m. 
the Gulf of Mexico breezes are begin- 
ning to be felt. The combination of low 
evening humidity and Gulf breezes makes 
evenings delightfully cool in Dallas. 

Los Angeles’ relative humidity, for in- 
stance, is only 77—1.3 per cent lower 
than Dallas’—at 7 a. m.; at noon it is 
50—5.6 per cent lower; but at night it is 
61—19.7 per cent higher. San Diego’s 
relative humidity is 80 per cent in the 
morning, 65 at noon and 71 at evening. 
New York has humidity of 74 at morn- 
ing, 59 at noon and 68 at evening. Chi- 
cago has a humidity of 77 in the morn- 
ing, 63 at noon and 68 at evening. Phil- 
adelphia’s relative humidity is 74, 61 and 
67; Denver’s 63, 38, 42; Boston’s 73, 61, 
71; Kansas City’s 76, 55, 60; and St. 
Louis’ 76, 57, 62. Houston, nearer Dallas 
than these cities, has relative humidity 
of 85 in the morning and 59 at noon, with 
no recorded comparison for evening's, while 
nearby Galveston reports relative humid- 
ity for the three respective periods as 
83, 72, and 77 per cent. 

With low humidity, Dallas has rela- 
tively high average hourly wind velocity 
of 10.1 miles. Los Angeles has only 6.1 
wind velocity, New York has an average 
wind velocity of 15.2 miles, Chicago of 
11 miles, Philadelphia of 10.4, Boston of 
14.8, Kansas City of 11, and St. Louis of 
10.8. 





January Coldest Month 
Average daily minimum temperature 






















We Felicitate ... 


THE 
BAKER HOTEL 


on the opening of their beautiful 


MURAL ROOM 


HENGER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Dallas Bank & Trust Bldg. 


Phone 2-8006 











NEO-NEW 


1e word Neon comes 
from the Greek word NEO 
meaning NEW. 

The individual responsible 
for the development of 
Neon lighting was Georges 
Claude. Hence Claude 
Neon. This genuine Claude 
Neon is furnished for the 


beautiful MURAL ROOM 
by 


CLAUDE NEON 
FEDERAL CO. 


2710 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


TI 


We are proud to have 
served The Baker Hotel for 
sO many years. 











CANS 


THOMPSON CAN CO. 
1304 South Austin Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Phone 2-5686 
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for the year in Dallas is 53.3 degrees; 
average daily maximum is 75.3 degrees. 
January is the coldest month of the year, 
according to the Dallas Weather Bureau’s 
records, with an average daily minimum 
of 34.8. January’s average daily maxi- 
mum is 55.4. July is the warmest month 
in Dallas, with average daily maximum 
of 93.7 degrees, while the average daily 
minimum in July is 71.2. 

Until August, 1936, when the entire 
country was experiencing one of the 
greatest drouths and prolonged heat 
waves in history, Dallas’ absolute highest 
temperature recording had been 105 de- 
grees. Prior to 1934, Dallas’ absolute 
highest temperature had been exceeded 
or equaled by the absolute highest re- 
cordings of Los Angeles, San Diego, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Memphis, Houston, 
Birmingham, Kansas City, Denver, Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis. True, the mer- 
cury in the Dallas Weather Bureau’s in- 
struments shot up to 110 in August, 1936, 
but even before the abnormal heat wave 
of that month, San Diego had recorded 
an absolute highest temperature of 110 
degrees, Los Angeles of 109, Denver of 
105, Houston of 108, St. Louis of 110, 
Kansas City of 111, Chicago of 105, Min- 
neapolis of 105, Memphis of 106, and Bir- 
mingham of 107. 

Of the twenty-one cities included in 





Congratulations to the Baker Hotel 


J. ROBERT CARTER 


Insurance In All Its Branches 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Telephone 2-7724 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











Seasons Greetings 
from 


NEUHOFF BROS. 
PACKERS 


North Dallas Phone 2-8064 














SERVED IN BAKER HOTEL 


GOODMAN PRODUCE Co. 


(Incorporated) 
2021-2023 Cad‘z St. Phone 7-4455 
Wholesale Distributors 
FRUIT, PRODUCE, VEGETABLES 
Our Own Cold Storage 














Congratulations to the 


BAKER HOTEL 


on the opening of their 


MURAL ROOM 


Public address and radio sys- 
tem furnished by Dallas Branch 
GI... 


C. C. LANGEVIN CO. 


W. T. BROWN, Branch Mgr. 
2nd and Santa Fe Dallas Phone 8-4854 
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the survey, only Houston and New Or- 
leans have recorded higher annual aver- 
ages of daily maximum temperature. 
But there is a difference of only 2.6 de- 
grees in this annual average in Dallas 
and Los Angeles. 

Higher Daily Minimum 

On the other hand, Dallas has higher 
average annual daily minimum than Los 
Angeles, Dallas having 53.3 degrees and 
Los Angeles 52.8. The average annual 
number of days in Dallas with minimum 
temperatures of 32 degrees or less is 28; 
St. Louis has 79.6 freezing days; Galves- 
ton 4; Denver 140; Chicago 108; New 
York 93; Salt Lake City 106; Philadel- 
phia 79; Madison 1438; Atlanta 38; Port- 
land 27; La Crosse 143; Minneapolis 146; 
Boston 206; Birmingham 36; and Kansas 
City 98. Thus, Dallas has less than a 
month out of each year when the ther- 
mometer daily dips to 52 degrees, or less; 
Boston has nearly seven months, St. 
Louis more than two months, New York 
three months, Chicago three and a half 
months, and Minneapolis nearly five 
months. 

The average number of days of rain 
(.01 inch or more) during the year in 
Dallas is 83, and the average annual pre- 
cipitation is 34.2 inches over a period of 
twenty-one years. Only San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco have fewer 
vainy days than Dallas. Portland, Ore., 
has more rainy days than any of the 
other cities included in the survey—155 
against Dallas’ 83. St. Louis records rain 
on 111.6 days, Chicago on 123, New York 
on 127, Salt Lake City on 90, Philadel- 
phia on 124, Madison on 113, Atlanta on 
124, New Orlecns on 120, Houston on 92, 
Minneapolis on 103, Boston on 125, Bir- 
mingham on 117, and Kansas City on 
105. Galveston has an annual average of 
99 days with a trace or more of rain, San 
Diego 45, Los Angeles 37, and San Fran- 
cisco 67. 

Dallas’ snowfall is negligible, the an- 
nual average being only 2.8 inches spread 
out over an average of five days during 
the year. That is a pleasant comparison 
for Dallas, against the snowfall aver- 
ages of other cities, such as Denver, 55.8 
inches; Chicago, 33.4 inches; Minneapolis, 
41.5 inches; Madison, 37.4 inches; and St. 
Louis, 23.2. 

Dense fogs are another unpleasant as- 
pect of many climates. San Diego, for 
instance, has an annual average of 22 
days of dense fog; Dallas has only 6. 
Dense fogs prevail in Los Angeles on an 
average of 27 days a year, in San Fran- 
cisco 19, in Galveston 18, and in New 
York 20. And fog, damp, chilly and 
gloomy, can be just about the most dis- 
agreeable feature of climate. 


The Worst That Can Be Said 

The column of absolute highest and 
lowest temperatures in Dallas tells about 
the worst that can be said for the cli- 
mate. But Dallas can find consolation 
for these extremes—the worst in the his- 
tory of the Dallas Weather Bureau—in 
the records of other cities in the Mid- 
Continent area. 

Dallas’ absolute lowest temperature 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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We are glad to join 
others in congratulating 
the Baker Hotel upon its 
contribution to Dallas’ 


entertainment with the 


new MURAL ROOM. 


DALLAS FISH & OYSTER 
COMPANY 


Geo. B. Shropulos, Mgr. 
Importers of 
Olive Oil and Romanello Cheese 
Dealers in 
Fresh Fish, Oysters and Salt Fish 
Wholesale and Retail 
802 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
7-2126 and 7-2127 
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Beautiful, substantial and modern, the 
Allen Building stands clear on all 
sides for light and ventilation. Equip- 
ment, service and reputation unsur- 
passed. Conservative in tenant selec- 
tion. 


*« 


ALLEN BUILDING 


Commerce and Ervay 
R. R. WILSON, Bldg. Mgr. Phone 2-9296 

















BEFORE 
REBUILDING 


Top and Body repairs. Automobile rebuilding. 


Williams Paint & Body Works 


AFTER 


2647 Commerce Dallas Phone 7-5331 
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CORDERS VERI-BEST BREAD 


100% WHOLE WHEAT 


or 
PECAN LOAF 
You'll Like It 


R\\//Z3 


CORDER’S 


BREAD 


AS 


CORDER'S 
BAKERY 


3013-15 Colonial Avenue 
Phone 4- 1054 











You can’t get maximum efficiency 
with minimum illumination. As you 
improve lighting you reduce eye- 
strain and save physical energy for 
productive work. 

Check your lighting NOW! Call 
2-9321 and request a visit from 
one of our Lighting Advisers with- 
out any cost or obligation what- 
soever. 


DALLAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 








Announcing 
the Establishment in Dallas 
of the 


ADHESIVE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2226 GRIFFIN STREET 
TELEPHONE 7-2957 


Manufacturers of Glue 


for 
Sealing Containers, Paper Boxes, 
Can Labels and Etc. 











Wholesale Trade Gains 


Wholesale sales in Texas in 1935 com- 
pared with 1933 registered a gain of 
forty-four per cent, according to prelim- 
inary reports of the Census of Business 
for 1935. Up to the present time, whole- 
sale releases have been made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for thirty-five states 
and for the District of Columbia. Of 
these thirty-six reports, thirteen regis- 
tered gains greeter than forty-four per- 
cent, or the gain shown by Texas. One, 
New Jersey, registered the same gain as 
Texas. 

The value of wholesale sales for Texas 
in 1935 reached $1,518,382,000, this being 
a gain of $464,157,000 over the figure for 
1933. This gain in itself is considerably 
greater than the entire wholesale sales 
for the City of Dallas in the year 1933, 
which figure was $318,433,000. The Dal- 
las figure, however, in 1929 was $729,- 
157,000. 


Since the City of Dallas is the leading 
wholesale center in this section, we may 
reasonably assume that when figures be- 
come available for individual cities, the 
Dallas gain will be an encouraging one. 

The wholesale trade of the five South- 
western states combined totaled $2,705,- 
883,000 as compared with $1,948,952,000 
in 1933. In other words, in 1935 these 
five states combined gained in wholesale 
sales thirty-nine per cent over sales in 
1933. Of the total value of the wholesale 
sales in these five Southwestern states, 
Texas accounted for fifty-six per cent of 
the total. The next states in order of rank 
were Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
New Mexico. 


Price Level Variations 

In Texas the number of places of busi- 
ness gained three per cent and with sales 
gaining forty-four per cent, the average 
sales per establishment showed a sub- 
stantial increase. Net sales are still short 
of the 1929 peak, but comparisons are af- 
fected by variations in the price level 
between the census years. These varia- 
tions are not taken into consideration in 
these preliminary state releases, but will 
be evaluated in the final report. 

The average number of employes in 
Texas wholesale establishments totaled 
47,478 in 1935, the gain over 1933 being 
nine per cent. For the same period, how- 
ever, payroll increased twenty-one per 
cent to $63,576,000. Therefore, there was 
a substantial increase in average annual 
earnings per employe. The gain in an- 
nual earnings was due in part to the 
transfer of employes from a part-time 
to a full-time basis. There was a decrease 
in the part-time payroll of thirty-four 
per cent. The increase in payroll ac- 
counted for forty-five per cent of the 
$24,409,000 increase in operating ex- 


penses. 

In addition, the report for Texas 
showed 4,139 active proprietors and firm 
members of unincorporated businesses, 
who are not included in the count of em- 
ployes nor is their compensation included 
in payroll figures. 









Long 
distance 
rates 
reduced 


7 TIMES 


10 years 





LATEST REDUCTION 
Sept. 1, 1936: 


Reduced rates on calls 
over 234 miles and re- 
duced person-to-person 
overtime rates after 3 
minutes of overtime. 
. * . 

In 1926, a person-to-person 
long distance telephone call 
between New York and San 
Francisco cost $20.60 at any 


hour. 


Today—1936—the same 
call may be made for only 
$6.75 at night, or any time 
on Sunday. 


This wide difference be- 
tween thelong distancerates 
of yesterday and todayis 
the result of 7 voluntary 
rate reductions made in the 
past 10 years. 


It illustrates a Bell Sys- 
tem policy in action—the 
policy of voluntarily reduc- 
ing rateswhenit can be done. 
Southwestern Bell Tele- 
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KEEPING UDMA SY DALLAS 


For Sale by All 
Leading Dealers 


In 7-ounce Brown 
Bottles. 


SEVEN-UP 
BOTTLING CO. 


Dallas Phone 6-1656 















HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Thanks to My Many Customers 
for Paci Patronage 


McFERREN’S CURTAIN 
LAUNDRY 


Draperies, Lace Curtains, Blankets, Fancy 
Linens and Quilts, Hand Washed 
205 W. Seventh Phone 6-5747 


TERRY BROTHERS 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS 


1649 PACIFIC AVE. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Stores for Rent 























Springs—Brake Service 
Axle Straightening 
Wheel Aligning 


Standard Spring & Axle Co. 
2816 Main Street Phone 7-2383 








Phone 7-4396 a oe WILKINSON BROTHERS 


Dallas Towel Supply Co. Summary comparisons with 1933 and Distributors 
1929 are complicated by the lack of em- STANDARD RADIO REPLACEMENT PARTS 
2511 Commerce Street—Dallas ployment and payroll Reccaagel 4 a. RADIO SUPPLIES @ SOUND EQUIPMENT 
rapidly increasing number of bulk tank Telephone 7-6339 | 2501-2503 Commerce St. 
CHAIRS FOR RENT stations operated on a commission basis. DALLAS, TEXAS 








Used Office Furnit The operator of these bulk tank stations 
- oo var is paid on a commission basis and his 
Bought, Sold, Repaired and commission cannot be called a part of the 


Typewriters 
Adding Machines 

















Refinished ah 2 , . 
oe payroll, because it includes indeterminate EIT —— 
J. B. Harpold amoumts of overhead and delivery costs, == upplies 
1708 Commerce Street as well as payroll to employes hired by ; 
Phone 7-6846 the operator himself and compensation — S. L. EWING co. . 
' for his own services. For comparison pur- 606 Commerce Street ee sewn 
For your home or office, only $9.95 for effi- ; 
cient Walnut Cabinet Radio. Call W. A. Brown poses only, and not as a part of the Machinery Repeinn, Gear Cotten, Modine Ge- 
for Radio or Electrical Repairs. Census, an estimate has been made of signing, installing Machinery, Tool Making, 
, me P — : . aha. Heavy Forging, Castings, Pipe Coils, Elec- 
HENSON’S RADIO & employ ment and payroll in the 1,511 sta ric Welding ond Acetylene Welding 
tions of this type in Texas. These esti- ROBINSON 
ELECTRIC SERVICE mates were prepared on the basis of in- MACHINE AND FORGE WORKS 
Lynn Henson, Phone 9-4872 formation available for non-commission Caan sagas ad tans Sie 
1321 W. Davis - - - - - Dallas stations (those operated on a salary Phone 2-4264 DALLAS, TEXAS 
: basis) and are included only in a compar- 
Save Money with : & ee : ; 
REFINOIL MOTOR OIL ison table at the beginning of the report Automobile Banking Since 1911 
at only 10c per quart. Longer life for your recently released for Texas, but not in , 
motor, less repair bills, greater gasoline the general table on wholesale sales for Frankfurt Finance Corp. 
mileage with REFINOIL. Try it! ire i . 3 
the state. The estimates for employes in 439 N. Harwood at Bryan 
REFINOIL SERVICE COMPANY this classification follow: employes 3,641; Telephone 7-1126 _ 
1800 N. Harwood St. 313 N. Beckley Ave. total payroll $5,594,000; full-time payroll Ben Frankfurt Vic Frankfurt 


Free Drain Service, 7 to 7 President Secy.-Treas. 


$5,578,000; and payroll of part-time em- 
ployes $16,000. 








Over 32 Years 
DALLAS LARGEST LEADING LOAN BROKERS 


KLAR & WINTERMAN 


Telephone 7-5409 2310 Elm Street Neither Fools Nor Strangers 


Southwestern Blue Print Co. 
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(PHOTOSTAT PRINTS) 
Quick Convenient Loans. No Signers—No 


Indorsers. See our many unredeemed bargains. (Continued from Page 31) 405 SOUTH AKARD ST. 2-8084 CONSTRUCTION BLDG. 








for January has been three degrees be- 


RHOTON Gl LBERT low zero—once in history, remember, ee a 


since the establishment of the regular Herring Electric Company 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOS weather bureau station; for February, 10 








degrees above; March 16, April 30, May Armature Rewinding . . . Starter and 
1814 MAIN STREET 44, June 53, July 56, August 57, Septem- Generator Repairing and Exchange 
Bus. 2-2039 Dallas Res. 5-6887 ber 43, October 26, November 22, and De- Roy C. Herring L. A. Wells 
cember 10. The other side of the story 
reveals these absolute highest tempera- : Z 
U.S. FOX tures for Dallas: January 84, February Foster's Battery Service Co. 
93, March 96, April 96, May 103, June 4401 Maple Ave. Ph. 5-0114, Bill Foster 
Real Estate 104, July 105, August 110, September : a 
, ; 101, October 97, November 86, and De- New Batteries, Battery Rebuilding, 
Office 2-2627 1208 Kirby Bldg. she r 81 i : Recharging and Repairing 
Field Office 58-4065 DALLAS, TEXAS oe e 














The average daily minimum tempera- 
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AFFILIATED 
ATIONAL HOTELS 









i de> . ra 
at * ie ae 

iS JUNG HOTEL 
On Famed Canal Street Convenient 
To All Business Activit-es 
gs in TEXAS 
Hotel STEPHEN F. AUSTIN........... Austin ta 


| oo er Big Spring 
Hotel BROWNWOOD .......... Brownwood 













Hotel SOUTHERN ............. Brownwood 
| eee Cisco 
Hotel CLIFF TOWERS ............... Dallas 
Hotel DONNA 






Hotel CORTEZ . 
Hotel TEXAS ............. 
Hotel BUCCANEER . 
Hotel JEAN LAFITTE 
Hotel CAVALIER .... 
CORONADO COURTS 
























R COURT... Galveston 
SEE MANDO os oiscccsvocseesvns Lubbock 
SUNS onc csc canadepaneaeeee Marlin 
eee Ranger 
Hotel CACTUS .............0:- San Angelo 
ANGELES COURTS ........... San Antonio 







in ALABAMA 

Hotel THOMAS JEFFERSON... . Birmingham 
in LOUISIANA 

I et. ca citencavexeee New Orleans 
|: New Orleans 
in MISSISSIPPI 

ENDS a ssxcéucedecssndeense 


in NEW MEXICO 
SEAN OE os ccvescasesesvesucne Clovis 
in OKLAHOMA 

Hotel ALDRIDGE .. 
Hotel BELMONT .. 
Hotel HUBER 


























in VIRGINIA 
Hotel MOUNTAIN LAKE..... 
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SPECIALIZING IN THE RENTAL AND SALE OF 


Wheel Chairs 


Hospital Beds 
Dietetic Scales 


Physicians Scales 
Back Rests Crutches 
Baby Scales Baby Beds 


Folding Chairs and Tables 


FS MO A 


AK 









Ze 
La 


3106 Swiss Ave. 


8-9791 


Pp Ga a 


Dallas, Texas 
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ture in Dallas in January is 34.8 de- 
grees, February 38.5, March 43.9, April 
52.6, May 60, June 67.9, July 71.2, August 
70.6, September 65.8, October 54.6, No- 
vember 45.2, and December 36.4. Average 
daily maximums are January 55.4, Feb- 
ruary 59.8, March 66.6, April 75, May 
81.3, June 90.3, July 93.7, August 93.4, 
September 87.5, October 78, November 
66.3, and December 56.5. 

The “rainy season” in Dallas is in 
April and May. Average total precipita- 
tion in April is 4.26 inches and in May 
4.99 inches. But Dallas’ rainfall is well 
distributed over the 365-day period. The 
average for June is 2.88 inches, for July 
1.76, for August 2.49, for. September 2.61, 
for October 3.02, for November 2.53, for 
December 2.49, for January 2.57, for Feb- 
ruary 1.91, for March 2.69. 


3,039 Hours of Sunshine 

Dallas gets an annual average of 3,039 
hours of sunshine, 67 per cent of the total 
possible. This fact is of immense im- 
portance to many industries, to aviation, 
highway travel and recreation or outdoor 
sports. 

The stability of Dallas’ climate is one 
of the factors making for success of such 
industries as the manufacture of dairy 
products, full-fashioned hosiery, yeast, 
etc., which require proper humidity and 
atmospheric conditions throughout the 
year. Climate is one of the principal 
reasons for routing across Texas, via 
Dallas, of American Airlines’ New York- 
Los Angeles line with its huge sleeper 
planes and winter auto traffic from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 

Bathing beaches and swimming pools 
are open in Dallas five months out of the 
year. Golf, tennis and other outdoor 
sports are year-’round recreations in Dal- 
las. Rickets, scurvy, tuberculosis, rheu- 
matism and other maladies, chronic in 
other climates, are of comparative infre- 
quency in Dallas. 

Snow and sleet-covered streets are 
phenomena to Dallas motorists. Dallas- 
ites must go to distant cities to experi- 
ence being snow-bound or flood-isolated. 


oe 
$400,000 Being Spent 
On Hensley Field 


Work is progressing rapidly on im- 
provements at Hensley Field, Dallas’ 
municipal airport which is leased to the 
army, at a total cost of about $400,000. 

The project includes erection of new 
buildings at the field, enlarging runways 
to provide all-weather landing facilities 
for big planes, and other improvements. 
Hensley Field, cross-roads airport of the 
major airlines, regularly servicing more 
visiting army planes than any other field 
in the country. 

Completion of the adjacent Mountain 
Creek Lake, which will be filled by this 
spring’s rains, may enlarge the possibili- 
ties for the airport’s use in the near 
future. 

eo 


Health note: Sleep tight, 
drive your car that way. 


but don’t 












Shank you 


Dallas 


At this season of the year 
back with appreciation 


we look 
to the 


many Dallas firms it has been our 
privilege to serve. To the splendid 


Centennial year for Dallas, 


and its 


surrounding prosperity zone, where 


there has been a steady 


flow of 


traffic from wholesale, retail, build- 


ing and other trade. 


We are glad to have served you. 


We are grateful for the 


growing 


list of firms routing their ship- 
ments through the Port of Beau- 


mont 


R. T. BEHANNON, Southwestern Representative 
915 Cotton Exchange, Dallas, Texas 


Phone 2-7917 


THE 


PORT COMMISSION 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


P. D. RENFRO, O.L 
Chairman 


. CAYWOOD 
Port Director 


SHIP AND RECEIVE VIA BEAUMONT 











To every one. 


everywhere... 


May the New Year— 
1937—bring you Health, 
Wealth and Happiness 


in such abundance 


that 


you can smile and mean 


it when you have to pay 


your income tax. 


Sincerely, 


HUGH CARGO 


Top o’ the Allen Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Fives 
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INVESTMENTS INSURED 
UP TO $5,000 
Dallas Building & Loan 


Association 
Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 





VACUUM CLEANERS 
All Makes Rebuilt or Repaired 
Dealer for the 


New Magnetic Vacuum Cleaner 


The Texas Service Company 
708 Slaughter Bldg. Phone 2-5283 





HARRY C. SCHUETT 


FURNITURE 
Hospital Beds, Wheel Chairs, Colson Trucks, 
Castors, Card Tables, Folding Chairs, 
Crutches, Canes. 
“Specializing in Rentals” 
Phone 7-3763 2016 McKinney Ave. 





JOHN R. MITCHELL'S 


GUN & LOCK STORE 


202 N. Ervay St. Phone 2-1802 Dallas, Texas 





ASHBURNS 


25c 25c 


DALLAS MAP 


At All News Stands and Stationers 





Union Electric Motor Service 
2410 McKinney Avenue 
Rewinding - Rebuilding - Repairing 
Electric Motors 


THEO. H. NULISCH 
Phone 2-0608 Dallas, Texas 








Wilon Molective (gen 


cienliiic Snv< viiaatow=# 


332-33 WILSON BUILDING 
PHONE 7-6444—DALLAS, TEXAS 





“SAFE HOME LOANS” 


Interest, Principal Reduction, Taxes, Insurance 
— All One Note — Easy Monthly Payments — 
Reasonable Interest Rates — Prompt Service — 
Farm G Home Savings G Loan Assn. of Mo. 


R. F. Hicks Company, Agents 


1217 Main Street Phone 2-6817 





Meat 


From choice cornfed stock. Wholesale only. 
You are invited to visit our cold storage 
display in the Morgan Warehouse. 


R. & L. Meat Co. 


Dallas Phone 7-5940 
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Now Members. | 





The base of support for the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce has been widened 
within the last month by a number of in- 
creased budget subscriptions, new budget 
subscribers and new memberships. 

Increased Budget Subscribers 

Universal Carloading and Distributing 
Co. of Texas. 

International Travelers Assurance 
Company. 

New Budget Subscribers 

City Ice Delivery Co., 2828 N. Haskell 
Ave. (P. O. Box 1678); C. E. Kennemer, 

r., P. O. Box 1678, C. E. Kennemer, Jr.; 
Linz Building, Howard Campbell, P. O. 
Box 1678. 

Wisconsin Beer Company, 2400 K. St.; 
Max Glazer, Yale Glazer, beverages. 

Jones-Spivey Company, 908-10 Com- 
merce St.; J. A. Jones, B. E. Spivey; 
wholesale furs and fur coats. 

Le Gof Manufacturing Company, 1810 
Main St., third floor; H. Fogel, Harris 
Abel; manufacturers of boys’ clothing. 

Atlas Metal Works, Inc., P. O. Box 
5532; Boude Storey, Millard Storey; 
sheet metal products. 

X. R. Gill, Inc., 2112 North Harwood 
St.; X. R. Gill, E. K. Kraatz; automobiles. 

Zenith-Casino, Inc., 109 N. Carroll St.; 
T. E. Milholland, K. Bertucci; cleaning 
and pressing. 

Red Arrow Motor Freight Lines, 412 
Latimer St.; J. C. Corwin, H. R. Rey- 
nolds; motor freight lines. 

New Members 

Red Ball Motor Freight Company, 1407 
Camp St.; H. E. English; motor freight 
lines. 

Andress & Co., 1908 Santa Fe Bldg., 
W. T. Andress; collections and adjust- 
ments. 

J. I. Shor & Co., 306 Santa Fe Bldg.; 
J. I. Shor; collections and adjustments. 

Dallas Animal By Products Co., P. O. 











1937 DeSoto 


as low as 


$865.00 
BOYD BROS. 


Authorized DeSoto and Plymouth Dealers 
501 ORANGE 









Texas 
Abstract & Title Co. 
F. B. DUNLAP, Active Vice-President 
Republic Bank Building 
Phone 2-5276 


Dependable Abstract and Title Insurance 





Automotive Service 


Gladstone Service and 
Garage 


Road Service, Gas, Oils and Grease 
601 Hampton Road Phone 6-0196 





“Hey!”—Call Sam Kay 
When You Have Motor Trouble 


Sam Kay Garage 


601 W. JEFFERSON PHONE 9-5252 





Texas Press Clipping Bureau 
Established 1910 
Clippings, Advance Information, Reports 
Covering All Activities 
We Furnish a Prompt and Thorough Clipping 
Service from All Texas Newspapers and 
Magazines 


Insurance Bidg. Dallas, Texas 





J. ELMER TURNER 


Since 1898 
REALTORS 
Sales Rentals 
Loans Insurance 


Phone 2-1421 1003 Main Street 





F, J. Rohling A. J. Rohling 


Acme Machine Works 


General Machinery Repairing 
Brass Work of All Kinds 
Machinists and Engineers 


107 S. MARKET ST. PHONE 7-2818 





NELSON & NELSON 


Certified Public Accountants 
Audits - TaxService - Systems 


Tel. 2-2074 Dallas, Texas 








RUPTURE — PILES 


Cured by AMBULANT METHODS 
Consultation Free 


J. M. JONES, M.D. 


3415 OAK GROVE AVE. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Locate Your 


FACTORY 


to Serve the Largest Number 


One mill 


ion people live within 50 


miles of Arlington. (We have 
plenty of labor, low power rates, 
convenient transportation, artesian 
water. For information, write 


INDUSTRIAL ARLINGTON 


A. H. WHEELER 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS 




















The H 


201 W. 10th St. 


ealth Center of Oak Cliff 
The Schalck Sanitorium Hospital 


Phone 6-6060 


DR. M. A. SCHALCK, ay 4 in Charge 


All Outside Rooms 


ree Examination 











When you see 


me don’t think of Life Insur- 


ance, but when you think of Life Insurance 


see me. 
ARTHUR C. 


HENDERSON, General Agent 
Provident 


Life and Accident Insurance Company 
301-2 Great Nat:onal Life B 


Phone 2-6328 


Idg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











AER 


P. O. Box 1018 


IAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LLOYD M. LONG 


Dallas, Texas Tel. 7-1966 








Made In Texas 


ASBESTOS TABLE PADS 


Heat Proof... Water Proof 
Washable White Top 
Green Felt Back 


Ask Your Dealer 


Southern Table Pad Co. 


837 West Davis 


Phone 9-8939 











Walstrom Optical Co. 


Medical Arts Bidg. 


Be Sure 
Albert 


Dallas, Texas 


They Are Walstrom Made 
A. Walstrom, President 








Box 5021; Harry Golden; packing house. 

Wright & Patterson Packing Co., 5003 
Holmes St.; S. J. Edwards, secretary- 
treasurer; meat packers. 

The White Motor Company, 2000 S. 
Ervay St.; L. B. Hughes; motor trucks. 

Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., 1209-10 Prae- 
torian Bldg.; R. H. Crane; oil and gas. 

Bruck-Sacks, Inc., 911 Liberty Bank 
Bldg.; O. S. Bruck; advertising agency. 

Marks-Laser & Co., 211 Browder St.; 
L. A. Ott; brokers. 

Carpenter Storage & Transfer Co., 2615 
Elm St.; C. Carpenter; storage and trans- 
fer. 

J. B. Loggins Brokerage Company, 615 
S. Harwood St.; J. B. Loggins; dairy sup- 
plies. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, 1613 Kirby Bldg.; J. F. Osborne; 
railroad. 

Grasinger-Kendall, Inc., 2100 Green- 
ville Ave.; S. C. Grasinger; gas appli- 
ances. 

Jerry Frey, 2103 Pacific Ave.; Jerry 
Frey; automobiles. 

Dabney Motor Company, 1715 North 
Akard St.; W. A. Dabney; automobiles. 

Coerver & Co., Inc., 4032 Commerce 
St.; O. J. Coerver; cabinet makers. 

J. M. Boyd & Co., 113 North Haskell 
Ave.; J. M. Boyd; coffee roasters. 

Century Oil Products Company, 3510 
Hickory St.; B. P. Dunlap; lubrication, 
oil refining. 

The Cordova Press, Inc., 1010 Liberty 
Bank Bldg.; A. T. Mickle, vice-president; 
book publishers. 

Guarantee Club, 1308 Liberty 
Bldg.; W. C. Ward; insurance. 

Ozark Motor Lines, 600 Eagle Ford 
Road; Jay Rountree; motor freight lines. 

Ideal Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., 
3216 Ross Ave.; G. F. Brannon; laundry 
and dry cleaning. 

McClure Electric Company, 4106 Live 
Oak St.; C. L. McClure; electrical con- 
tractors. 


Bank 


ode 


Independent Operators 
Moving to Dallas 


Today, there are more than 4,000 “Inde- 
pendent” oil operators in Texas, in addi- 
tion to the so-called “Major”? companies; 
all of them still pioneering to maintain 
the continued leadership of Texas as the 
world’s principal source of oil supply. 
Much more oil may yet be discovered in 
Texas in many counties where the drill 
has not yet penetrated the “Pay” sand. 
More and more Texas farms are being 
leased for such development in practi- 
cally all sections of the State, with re- 
dounding benefit to the landowners—to 
say nothing of the benefits that accrue 
to the State, the counties, the schools, 
the cities and the people, when oil is 
brought into production. 

Today, after having produced nearly 
two and a quarter billion barrels of oil, 
Texas still has a proven reserve supply, 
yet to be produced, amounting to five 
and one-half billion barrels; half of the 
prospective production of the United 
States. This, too, is credited to those 
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DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 

E. D. Baicom Gus K. Weatherred 
2nd Unit Santa Fe Building 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Heavy Hauling 
Operator of 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

















TRADES 
DAY 
TICKETS 


@ 

All Kinds 
of Numbered 
Printing 
e 


‘SOUTHWEST 
TABLET 
MFG. CO. 


Dallas, Texas 
© 


Ticket and Coupon 
Division 




















Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
Phone 7- 1666 Dallas 
Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 

















James N. Tardy Co. 


First Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate Investments 
REPUBLIC BANK BLDG. PHONE 2-8185 


DALLAS 
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Dallas Lawn 


Dallas, Texas 


Power Mowers 
Lawn Accessories 
Fertilizer 
Sales & Service 


Phone 58-4040 














Equipment Co. 
3417 McKinney Ave. 





J. D. ROOK, Manager 


4 ACE ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 
Electrical Wiring and 
Repairing 
: 4004-6 Main St., Dallas 
— Telephone 3-2714 








KINNISON BROS. 


Mechanical Engineers and 
Heating Contractors 
PHONE 2-3321 


1601 CEDAR SPRINGS DALLAS, TEXAS 





Complete equipment for the economical bind- 
ery operations on booklets and catalogues. 
Complete dummy and estimate without charge 
or obligation on your catalogues, price lists, 
manuals or books. We manufacture Wire-O 
flat opening bound sheet bindings. 


American Beauty Cover Co. 
1902 Orange St., Phone 7-5179, Dallas, Texas 





OFFICE BEL P 


Phone 7-6374 for thoroughly trained office 
help—expert beginners or experienced stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, secretaries. Several hun- 
dred bright, ambitious young people to select 





from. 

DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE 
BLUE PRINTS PHOTOCOPIES 
ROTAPRINTS SUPERSTATS 


Manufacturers of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St., Phone 2-8067, Dallas 





Oldham & Sumner Lumber Co. 


'* Adjoining Centennial Grounds” 
Quality Materials 
Loans Arranged 


927 S. Haskell Phone 8-5195 





CONTINENTAL WELDING CO. 
WELDING 


Contracting Repairs 
Electric & Acetylene 
Headers & Pipe Work Our Specialty 
Auto Blocks, Fenders, Bumpers 
Portable Equipment 
2120 Alamo Dallas Phone 2-0118 





SPECIAL . . . X-RAY OF TEETH 
Full Mouth (14 films) .. .$4.00 
Single film (3 teeth) é 
Come to a specialist in this work who charges 
less than one-half of the usual fee. This offer 
for a limited time only. 


Tech X-Ray Laborator 


812 Wilson Bldg. Phone 7-2971 
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hardy pioneers who had the courage to 
drill for oil where the chances of opening 


up new underground reservoirs of oil 
were dimmed by previous records of fail- 
ure after failure. In fact, many of the 
existing oil fields in Texas, including the 
now famous East Texas field, were dis- 
covered only after repeated failure of the 
‘‘Wildcatter’s’’ drill to penetrate the 
“Pay” sand. 
oe 


Dallas Business 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Van N. Stanly & Company is the name 
of a new insurance firm located at 911 
Kirby Bldg. 

* * + 

A new beer bottling plant has been 
established at 2400 K St. by the Wiscon- 
sin Beer Company, and a building has 
been especially constructed to meet its 
needs. Beer is received in glass-lined 
tank cars and bottled for distribution in 
this territory. Max Glazer heads the new 
company. 


K ck 


Emil Luft, who recently came to Amer- 
ica from Czechoslavakia, has opened a 
confectionery at 2022 Second Ave. The 
shop specializes in Czechoslovakian deli- 
cacies and will do a catering business. 


oe 
Lumber Outlook Favorable 


Lumber statistics for November made 
favorable comparisons with the like 
month last vear, according to the Univer- 
sity of Texas Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 

Reports to the Bureau from the South- 
ern Pine Association give average weekly 
production during November of 312,077 
board feet, an increase of 10.5 per cent 
over November a year ago; and average 
weekly shipments per unit, 322,621 board 
feet, an increase of 19.9 per cent. Un- 
filled orders totaled 875,594 board feet 
on November 30, an increase of 28.7 per 
cent over the corresponding date a year 


ago. 








WANTED: To finance sales 
agent or represent manufac- 
turer. Must be staple product. 


K. K. MEISENBACH 
2320 GRIFFIN ST. 





FINE WATCH REPAIRING 


French and 
Electric Clocks 


MOXLEY 


Between Pacific and Elm 


Same Location 
14 Years 





211 No. Akard 





Elliot Shiels Planing Mill Co. 


Manufacturers of Special Millwork. Millwork 
furnished the following buildings at the Texas 
Centennial Exposition: 


Food Products Building Fine Arts Gallery 

Hall of Natural History Varied Industries Bldg. 
Horticulture Building Band Shell and 

Ford Building Amphitheater 





Phone 7-8514 


When in need of a well-trained Stenographer, 
Secretary, Bookkeeper or Office Assistant. 
You will be pleased. No charge. We shall 
appreciate the favor. Thank you sincerely. 


Metropolitan Business College 


Foremost in Dallas Since 1887 





Saves 50% on Light Bills 


“AMPLILUX” 


Phone 2-0982 


NU-ART COMPANY 


1634 BRYAN STREET 
FOR DEMONSTRATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 





SMITH DETECTIVE AGENCY & 
NIGHTWATCH, INC. 


Specializing in Protection, Nightwatch, Fire 

and Burglar Alarm Service Since 1903. Ap- 

proved Equipment—Central Station Supervision 
and Sprinkler Supervisor Service. 

610 North Akard St. 709 N. Ervay St. 

Phones: 2-8781, 2-8782 DALLAS, TEXAS 





Dentler Maid Food Products Co. 


A Texas Institution 
Manufacturers of 
16 DELICIOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
2403 So. Ervay Phone 4-2013 





Get Our Prices 
on Cuts and Halftones 


North Texas Engraving Co. 
Work Guaranteed . . . Call 6-9551 








HELMS PRINTING co., inc. 


FORMERLY HARGREAVES PRINTING CO. 
Printing—Lithographing—Engraving 
Ruling and Binding 
IN CONTINUOUS OPERATION OVER 40 YEARS 
2704 Swiss 8-4725 Dallas, Texas 
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We are keeping the HILTON 
HOTELS ahead in the parade to 
better, pleasanter, more comfort- 
able things. Pushing on... 
always seeking more ways to make 


our guests glad they came. 


You can always pay more—but 
no hotel can offer you more—at 


any price 


Rooms: $2, $2.50, $3 


No Higher 


The 


HOTEL 


At Dallas 


Other Hilton 
Hotels at 


El Paso Lubbock 


Abilene Plainview Pal CC te et 











Dallas Leads Southwest 
In Retail Sales 


N 1935 Dallas led all cities in Texas in 
the volume of retail sales, accounting 
for 9.6 per cent of the total retail 
sales of the State. The County of Dallas 
for the same year led all counties in the 
State and accounted for 10.1 per cent of 
the total retail sales of the entire State. 
The retail volume for the City of Dallas 
was $123,550,000, an increase of 40 per 
cent over retail sales for the year 1933. 
The county, with a volume of $130,552,- 
000, enjoyed an increase of 41 per cent. 

The final retail report of the Bureau 
of the Census for Texas shows Harris 
County following Dallas with 9.7 per cent 
of the total retail sales of the State, 
while the City of Houston followed the 
City of Dallas with retail sales that rep- 
resented 8.8 per cent of the total retail 
sales for the State. 


The ten counties that showed the larg- 
est volume of retail sales include 35 per 
cent of the stores, but at the same time 
account for almost 45 per cent of the 
total sales in the State. The situation 
was the same in 1933. The ten principal 
cities in order of retail sales volume in- 
clude only 28 per cent of the stores but 
accounted for 44 per cent of the total retail 
sales in the State. The ratios were prac- 
tically the same for the year 1933; con- 
sequently, there was not any apparent 
shifting from one group to another. An- 
other significant factor is that the sales 
increase in these ten leading cities is sub- 
stantially the same as the rate of in- 
crease outside of the cities. Dallas, with 
4,116 stores and total sales in 1935 of 
$123,550,000, left to the remainder of 
Dallas County 747 stores with sales of 
$6,982,000. 

Proprietors Increase 

Proprietors of Dallas stores increased 
very slightly from 1933 to 1935, the in- 
crease being from 3,525 to 3,587; how- 
ever, full-time employes registered a sub- 
stantial increase from 12,309 to 17,301, 
and the payroll also registered a fair- 
sized increase, but not so great as the 
employes, the payroll advancing from 
$12,004,000 in 1933 to $15,967,000 in 1935. 
The sales for the various groups in Dal- 
las in 1935 and 1933 were as follows: 

Group— 

Food 

General Merchandise 
Apparel 

Automotive 
Furniture-Household 
Lumber-Building Hardware 
Eating and Drinking Places 
Other Retail Stores 


Dallas Ranks Twenty-Seventh 

The finai report for all states and 
cities in the United States shows that 
Dallas in 1935 ranked 27th in retail 
sales, this being the best ranking of any 
Southwestern city. The City of Dallas in 
1930 population ranks 33rd in the United 
States. The ranking of other Southwest- 
ern cities in retail sales compared with 
all cities in the United States in 1935 
was as follows: New Orleans, 28th; 
Houston, 30th; San Antonio, 40th; Okla- 
homa City, 48th; Fort Worth, 53rd; 
Tulsa, 64th; and El Paso, 107th. Dallas 
was the only major Southwestern city 
having a better rank in retail sales than 
in population. 

To afford a comparison of the gains ia 
sales made by the City of Dallas and 
Dallas County, the five Southwestern 
states of Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma, and New Mexico record a gain 
of 32.8 per cent in 1935 compared with 
1933. Gains recorded by each state fol- 
low: Oklahoma 27 per cent, Louisiana 30 
per cent, Arkansas 34 per cent, Texas 34 
per cent, New Mexico 65 per cent. 

The monthly report on Retail Sales, 
Independent Stores, for the State of Tex- 
as gives a breakdown for the City of 
Dallas. This report is prepared by the 
Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in co-operation with the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. During the first 
ten months of 1936, retail sales gains 
have been anywhere from 19.1 per cent 
to 39.6 per cent ahead of comparable 
months in 1935. Seven of these ten 
months registered gains of better than 
25 per cent over the corresponding month 
in 1935. This being the case, it should 
be safe to assume that in 1936 Dallas 
retail sales will show 20 per cent or more 
improvement over 1935. Should the im- 
provement be only 20 per cent, this would 
mean a gain of approximately $25.000,000 
in retail sales over last year and would 
give us a 1936 figure of better than 
$148,000,000. I believe we can say that 
this estimate is conservative and that 
the actual gain will prove to be greater. 
A gain of 25 per cent would bring Dallas 
sales to something iess than $155,000,000. 

1935 1933 
$21,882,000 $16,558,000 
30,062,000 22,686,000 
13,382,000 11,578,000 
22,832,000 13,684,000 
5,755,000 3,477,000 
5,646,000 4,545,000 
7,388,000 5,198,000 
16,603,000 10,786,000 





Opposite page: Downtown Dallas. Copyright, Lloyd M. Long. 
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